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CURRENT COMMENT 
Poxitics is not our strong point; but like most people, 
we get a certain diversion of a mild type out of looking 
on at the game. We can not for the life of us see why 
it would not be a bit of first-rate political wisdom, and a 
good reviver for the shell-shocked nerves of the Demo- 
cratic party, if the Administration should devote the next 
four months to taking wind out of the sails of its suc- 
cessor. Naturally the Republicans will make a strong 
play as the party of Constitutional rights and civil liber- 
ties. They know well enough how to interpret that thun- 
dering majority of theirs. What an opportunity is here 
for the Administration to make a clean-up of everything 
between now and Inauguration Day, and leave Mr. Hard- 
ing’s crew not a single legacy of fact to act on! Amnesty, 
Congressional declaration of peace all round, recognition 
of Soviet Russia, repeal of war-time legislation affecting 
Constitutional rights, abolition of passport-restrictions, 
repudiation of Messrs. Burleson and Palmer—why, what 
a rich joke it would be to get all this out of the way and 
leave the Republicans nothing to do but talk! It strikes 
us also as rattling good politics; but we are not sure of 
our judgment on that point, so we do not press it. We do, 
however, think we are fair judges of a joke; and as such, 
we give our verdict unreservedly and even uproariously 
in favour of the course we have herein outlined. 


But whenever and by whatever Administration the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia is effected, one important thing 
could be done at once with little trouble and expense. We 
wish that men of science in America would read just one 
little intimation made by Mr. H. G. Wells in his articles 
on Soviet Russia, which are now appearing in the New 
York Times, and ask themselves whether they have any 
charitable or professional duty in the premises. Mr. 
Wells says: a 

If St. Petersburg starves this winter, the House of Science, 
unless meantime some special effort is made on its behalf, will 
starve, too. But these scientific men said very little to me 
about the possibility of sending them supplies. The House 
of Literature and Art talked a little of want and miseries, but 
not the scientific men. What they were keen about was the 
possibility of getting scientific publications. They value 
knowledge more than bread. Upon that matter I hope I may 
be of some help to them. IJ got them to form a committee to 
make me out a list of all books and publications of which they 
stood in need, and I have brought this list back to the Secre- 


tary of the Royal Society of London, which had already been 
stirring in this matter. Funds will be needed, three or four 
thousand pounds perhaps—the address of the Secretary of the 
Royal Society is Burlington House, W.—but assent of the 
Bolshevist Government and our own to this mental provision- 
ing of Russia has been secured, and in a little time I hope the 
first parcels of books will be going through to these men who 
have been cut off for so long from the general mental life 
of the world. 


Mr. WELLS’s action is a good one, and his example will 
no doubt be quickly followed by men of science in the 
United States as soon as they learn what the situation of 
their brethren really is. But charity, or immediate re- 


| lief for this intellectual starvation, is not what we have 


in mind otherwise than incidentally. We think, without 
the slightest notion of laying down the law to our men 
of science, that they might see their way to resent vigor- 
ously the outrageous infringement made by political gov- 
ernment upon their world-wide freemasonry. Science is 
universal, like art, music, literature, or any other purely 
spiritual activity of mankind. There is no such thing, ex- 
cept for pure convenience of designation, as Russian 
science or American science; there is only science. The 
obstacles put by political government against the progress 
of science in Russia is primarily not a crime against Rus- 
sia but against science; and it seems to us that men of 
science in the United States should not be backward about 
so declaring it. By all means supply the Russians with 
the literature they need; but let our men of science get out 
a manifesto, saying what they think about the unconscion- 
able effrontery of the United States Government in the 
premises, and why they think it. That is what would help 
more than anything to set people thinking about the right- 
ful place of science in the world. 


SPEAKING of men of Science, it is a matter of great joy 
to record the statement of Dr. Soddy, the British chemist. 
He was invited by the British War Office to become an as- 
sociate of a committee for the utmost development of 
“both the offensive and defensive aspects of chemical 
warfare.” This project is put forth, as a matter of course, 
as a project for enforcing peace by making war too ter- 
rible to contemplate—our tanned and weather-beaten old 
friend Schrecklichkeit, in other words, looking a little 
fatigued but still able to do duty, and apparently quite as 
much at home in Whitehall as he used to be in his old 
quarters at Berlin. Dr. Soddy declined to serve, and made 
public a statement on the subject. The point to which 
attention can most profitably be drawn is his assertion 
that universities and scientific men stand for something 
higher than anything that had yet found expression and 
representation in Governments. This is something like; 
and we most cheerfully commend it to the attention of 
Dr. Soddy’s American colleagues. When men of science 
generally take the trouble to discover first what it is that 
does find expression and representation in Governments, 
as Dr. Soddy apparently has done, they will think a long 
time before they put their ability at its service, no matter 
how specious the pretence under which they are invited 
to do so. 


In this connexion Sir Frederick Maurice comes for- 
ward and says that the League of Nations can not ad- 
vise its members to abrogate the use of poisonous gas 
until they can be sure that it will not be used against 
them. Such talk as this belongs to the regular technique 
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of competition in armaments. People like Great 
Britain’s, which watch military expenditures much more 
closely than we do, must be kept up to the mark in this 
way—as they were kept up, for instance, by the per- 
fervid tub-thumping of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
others, over the prodigious programme of dreadnaught- 
building that Germany was declared to be carrying on in 
impenetrable secrecy; which programme turned out to 
be wholly imaginary. Sir Frederick Maurice has now 
shifted his bugaboo from Germany to the United States. 
He says: “At the present time the United States, which 
is not a member of the League, is understood to be ex- 
perimenting with armour-piercing shells filled with a very 
deadly gas. This adds a new terror to naval warfare, 
which other nations dare not neglect.” 


Sir FREDERICK may be right, but he would make things 
clearer and easier to be understood if he would be a little 
more precise. The United States is not experimenting 
with poison-gas shells or with any shells. The United 
States comprises about 110 million persons. Of these, 
not one-tenth of one per cent have any interest in shells 
of any kind. The immense majority want to live peace- 
ably and do business, look after their families and enjoy 
life with their friends, with cordial good will that every- 
one everywhere should do the same. It is an extremely 
small minority which is preoccupied by any such con- 
siderations as Sir Frederick suggests; as, indeed, is the 
case in Sir Frederick’s own country and in all countries. 
This minority, on account of its great and pernicious 
activity in organizing murder, theft and other crimes, may 
be quite properly, for the sake of clearness, designated 
as a professional-criminal class. Nothing would be half 
as effective in checking the machinations of this class as 
to segregate it sharply in thought, by invariably using 
some such special designation as this. Sir Frederick 
writes a good deal, and always very well and with author- 
ity. If he adopted this practice, without another change 
in the substance of his writing, we believe he could stop 
war almost single-handed. In the sentence which we 
have quoted, for instance, think how different the effect 
upon the reader, if he had written: “At the present time, 
the professional-criminal class in the United States, 
which is not a member of the international association, 
is understood to be experimenting, etc... . This adds a 
new terror to naval warfare which the professional- 
criminal class in other nations dare not neglect.” 


A BITTER controversy is on in France about responsibility 
for the harshness of the peace terms. The irrepressible 
M. André Tardieu says that Marshal Foch, General Haig 
and Mr. Lloyd George were the men who favoured mild 
terms in the armistice. He says that it was not President 
Wilson, Colonel House, General Bliss or General Per- 
shing who insisted that hostilities should end as soon as 
Germany accepted the Fourteen Points, but that the 
French and British military leaders and Mr. Lloyd 
George argued against the armistice-terms ° being 
made so harsh that the Germans might reject them. It 
may be that we have been mistaken all along about Mar- 
shal Foch, that he was not a left-bank-of-the-Rhine man, 
a bitter-ender, and that the politicians all along believed in 
this policy which was incorporated in a secret treaty be- 
tween France and Russia. Marshal Foch, however, in- 
sists that he stood alone in demanding the severest pos- 
sible terms, and that everybody treated him in the shab- 
biest manner. He does not spare M. Clemenceau in his 
denunciation of what took place. Whether M. Tardieu is 
right or the Marshal is right, the spectacle which is now 
being enacted in Paris should teach everybody a salutary 
lesson against trusting their affairs without condition, 
without chance of discussion, to their political and mil- 


itary rulers in time of war, or at any other time for that 
matter. 


Tue reason why M. André Tardieu has seen fit to raise 
this controversy again is that our Democratic Adminis- 


tration was unable to secure ratification for either the 
Paris treaty or the secret military agreement attached to 
it concerning the military occupation of the Rhine. Now 
the cat is out of the bag, and anybody and everybody can 
know the truth of the matter. M. Tardieu says: 


Everyone knows of the resistance of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
was opposed to occupation of the Rhine. Everybody knows 
that to avoid this occupation the British Premier and Presi- 
dent Wilson offered Premier Clemenceau military alliances 
in case of future German attacks. Everyone knows, also, 
that Premier Clemenceau refused to accept this substitute. 
After six bitter weeks of debate Clemenceau won out with 
the provisions for occupying the Rhine for fifteen years, and 
longer if other military guarantees were lacking at the end 
of that time. Article 429 of the Versailles treaty, since mil- 
itary alliances between France, Great Britain and the United 
States have not been ratified, is therefore not valid, and occu- 
pation of the Rhine will be prolonged beyond fifteen years. 


TueE French chauvinists seem bent on a concerted at- 
tack, having for its purpose an agreement in the nature 
of a military alliance for the support of the French and 
the occupation of the Rhineland. M. Léon Bailby, in an 
editorial in L’Intransigeant a few days ago said: 


While the Versailles treaty was being negotiated, M. Clem- 
enceatu convinced the Chamber of Deputies that it offered 
France sufficient guarantees, because the British and Amer- 
ican military alliances would be amended to support the 
treaty. Regarding England, we know what has happened to 
the military alliance. Let us speak no more about that. But 
the question remains with us concerning the United States. 
Pourparlers were begun and proceeded favourably, unless M. 
Tardieu lied about them. Can not negotiations continue and 
be completed? If America’s Republicans are sincere friends 
of France they can prove it by simply ratifying the alliance. 
Furthermore they can assure us that protectionism, which 
is the pivot of Republican doctrine, will not be used to the 
harm of France. 


THERE it is! If these chauvinists can not get Article 429 
of the Versailles treaty in one way, they mean to get it 
in another. Further, M. Bailby says, “We hope the new 
policy of the United States will orientate toward finan- 
cial and economic ententes, if not with the Government, 
at least with bankers and steel kings.” There is the 
straight truth, which comes with all the force of a re- 
freshing and delightful surprise; albeit such an outcome 
of a war for high ideals seems prosaic and uninteresting 
and hardly worth the investment. But that is the way 
of the world, as at present organized. Once the man- 
date and the blank check which always must accompany 
it are given to the politicians, the people must not reason 
why. All they have to do is to obey whether the course 
of procedure suits them or not. Hence, in the present 
case, the people having submitted the mandate according 
to the system must now make what arrangements they 
can for the payment of the bill. 


Nor so long ago, our newspapers were all heated up over 
the news that, in the course of their pursuit of Baron 
Wrangel’s forces to Land’s End, the Bolsheviki had 
captured an American military mission. Inquiry at Wash- 
ington revealed the fact that, officially, the United States 
didn’t have much in the way of a mission in the Baron’s 
bailiwick—just a Rear-Admiral, and some other people of 
that sort, stationed well out of harm’s way at Sebastopol. 
The whole story was pretty well forgotten by the time 
the revised report came over, with the information that 
the Americans were not army men, but Red Cross work- 
ers; and it was considered that the matter was all cleared 
up, when it was once known that the “mission” was not 
engaged in fighting with Wrangel’s forces, but in pro- 
visioning the civilians behind his lines. It is far from 
being our desire that, in this war or in any other, the 
civilian should suffer with the soldier; and consequently 
we would be as willing as General Wrangel to decorate 
the Red Cross workers in recognition of their services. 
Still, it does seem confoundedly queer that we should 
be always spending and spending, in the name of the 
holy cross, for the relief of Poles, Estes, Letts, Finns, 
Lithuanians, Ukranians, North Russians, West Russians, 
South Russians, and everybody else except the plain 
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Russians, who need our help most of all, but who happen 
to be living, just now, under an objectionable Government. 


WITHIN the last few days, the debate upon the questions 
involved in the recognition of Mexico by the United States 
has gained very materially in interest; the change for 
the better being due largely to the energetic spirit of the 
correspondents and reporters of the New York Times. 
This journal has just brought forward three new de- 
baters, known in its columns as, respectively, “a high 
Mexican official,” “an official of the [American] State 
Department,” and “a representative of a large oil com- 
pany operating in Mexico.” In the humble opinion of the 
first speaker, the Mexican Government which now stands, 
hat in hand, in our diplomatic dooryard, is conventional, 
conservative, and in all respects worthy to be presented 
at court. There are difficulties at home, no doubt, but the 
Government is not to blame for them. Indeed, the “high 
Mexican official” feels that unless the United States ex- 
tends recognition to Mexico at an early date, the Ad- 
ministration of Obregon will be obliged to abandon its 
high ideals, and to make a compromise with radical ele- 
ments which are now rapidly gaining in strength. We 
are informed too that the readiness with which agitators 
have taken advantage of difficulties between the oil-in- 
terests and the Government is a cause of grave concern 
to “conservative leaders” in Mexico, who feel that “the 
new President, backed by the moral and financial support 
of the United States, may control the situation, but that 
unless moral assistance is given soon, a solution of the 
problem will be impossible, and Mexico will become the 
Russian Soviet of America.” 


For our own part, we had no idea that the situation in 
Mexico was so downright hopeful. We knew that the 
Mexicans had taken some pretty radical measures to 
break up the monopoly-control of natural resources, and 
we are disposed to agree with the statement of a Socialist 
member of the Mexican House of Deputies that Article 
27 of the Constitution is the only real triumph of the 
revolution. We hardly thought that the Mexicans were 
prepared to go farther, as yet; and now here comes “a 
high Mexican official” with the alarming statement that 
the new Government may be carried forward to still more 
radical doings, in spite of itself. The view that our own 
State Department takes of the matter is perhaps even 
more encouraging to the partisans of discontent, for the 
Times’ official informant at Washington holds that the 
Mexican Government is all too willing to be abducted by 
the radicals. The United States may be able to save the 
situation, but it will find Sefior Obregon’s Administration 
a most reluctant partner in its efforts. In this connexion, 
the anonymous representative of Mr. Colby draws a 
comparison which shows rather more clearly than any- 
thing else we have seen of late, just what this business 
of “constructive recognition” amounts to. The official 
in question calls to mind the fact that when the Allies 
were sitting in conference at Versailles, “the United 
States was urged by German agents to dictate an easy 
peace, in order to thwart the bolshevist conspiracy 
against the peace of the world. Investigation proved that 
the bolshevist menace was being manufactured by the 
German officials as a part of the propaganda to make the 
peace settlements as easy as possible for the Germans. 
Similarly, Mexico is crying for recognition on the plea 
that bolshevism is now about to engulf the country. 
Many authentic reports have come recently from Mexico 
showing that bolshevism is making great progress in 
that country, but there is no indication that its advance 
has been impeded by Governmental action.” 


Here it is, then, as full an admission as one could ask, 
that some of the Mexican people would like to change 
things around considerably in their home-country, and 
that their Government is inclined to go along with them. 
The inference is that the United States must stop the 
procession, not by supporting the Government “as is,” 
but by changing its policies and setting it against the 


people. The third contributor to the Times’ symposium 
puts the thing concisely, when he says that “the best way 
to block bolshevism is to overthrow the Carranza policies 
and destroy the bolshevist precedent they established, and 
let the country enter into the prosperity that lies within 
her reach.” This is about what the United States is out 
to accomplish, whether the Mexican people or the Mexi- 
can Government like it or not. The United States has 
certainly had no war with Mexico, but perhaps American 
disinterestedness is excuse enough for the demeanour of 
the State Department as it goes about the business of 
granting recognition as though it were imposing terms 
upon a vanquished enemy. But the Department knows 
what it is about; for whether the people of Mexico are 
more radical than the Government, or the other way 
around, the effect of a conditional recognition will be to 
separate the one from the other. Perhaps Father Obregon 
will see this before it is too late, and compromise with 
his own countrymen rather than with Mr. Colby, if there 
is any compromising to be done. Even an unrecognized 
Presidency would perhaps be preferable to respectable 
retirement to a villa somewhere beyond the borders of 
the Republic. 


PRESIDENT DARTIGUENAVE of Haiti testified before Mr. 
Daniels’s Board of Inquiry the other day that he had no 
official knowledge of the indiscriminate killing of 
Haitians by United States Marines. This word “official” 
is a useful safety-device for Governmental functionaries. 
“Me hear’rt beats for ye, unofficially,’ says President 
McKinley, in his interview with the Boer emissaries, as 
described by Mr. Dooley, “Me official hear’rt is forbidden 
be th’ Constitution to beat durin’ workin’ hours.” By thus 
apparently splitting hairs, however, the Haitian President 
was evidently not seeking to protect himself from the 
wrath of the American Military Administration. He made 
it clear that his lack of official knowledge was due to the 
failure of natives to bring to their Government definite 
information about what was going on because—signifi- 
cant reason—‘they were afraid of being caught by 
martial law.” 


ARMISTICE Day, they have called it; not Peace Day: and, 
most appropriately, this anniversary of the coming of a 
breathing-space between wars has been celebrated with 
solemn burials of “the unknown.” In London and in 
Paris, there has been marching, heavy and slow, with 
a thud of drums in the crowded, silent streets, and the 
creaking of the gun-carriage that bore the unidentified 
Tommy on to Westminster, and the unidentified poilu 
to the Arc de Triomphe. They tell us that as the iron 
wheels rolled by, men and women wept for the unknown 
dead of England and of France; but we believe they 
wept for more than that. We believe they wept for the 
hope that was born with the war, the bright vision that 
kept men’s hearts alive while it stupified their intellects. 
Tt was this that raised Barbusse’s heroes upright in the 
rotting slime of the battlefields, and set them all on fire 
with the belief that out of so much martyrdom, the sal- 
vation of the world must come. With an insane faith in 
the rationality of the universe, these men clung to the 
idea that for so much given, something must be returned; 
for as men had never suffered so much, so they had 
never hoped so much before. But now the faithful are 
awakening; and the funeral car of “the unknown” has 
rolled by, out of sight. 


———— 
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TOPICS OFA LEL DAg- 
LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 


REPUBLICAN politicians of one or another degree of 
eminence within the party, promise a speedy return 
to a protective tariff. Mr. Harding himself has inti- 
mated this prospect ; once quite definitely in an address 
to certain mining-interests of Missouri, and more gen- 
erally on one or two other occasions. Presumably 
these gentlemen mean a high protective tariff, for the 
efforts of the Democratic party towards free trade 
have never, as far as we are aware, been of such a 
thorough-going character as to leave American industry 
naked to its enemies. The party-issue of a protective 
tariff as opposed to a tariff for revenue only, never 
came out with any startling distinctness in practice. 
The practical difference was the difference between a 
high tariff and a higher tariff; a tariff which enabled 
favoured industries to hold up the domestic consumer 
for a considerable tribute and one which enabled such 
industries to hold them up for an immense tribute. 
The war, occurring while a Democratic Administration 
was in power, had the effect of an old-line Republican 
tariff in its nearly absolute elimination of competition 
from foreign industry; and now the Republican party, 
if some of its principal men are speaking with author- 
ity, proposes to endorse that effect as salutary and 
take measures for its continuance. 

Republicans, among them Mr. Harding, spoke of 
a protective tariff as a means of stimulating produc- 
tion. We remarked at the time that this seemed a 
curiously old-fashioned view; quite what the jour- 
nalist would call “back-number stuff.” We knew that 
much abler men than Mr. Harding had held that view, 
but it was so long ago that we had somehow drifted 
into the assumption that they were all dead now; 
and we were astonished to see this strange plea for 
a protective tariff brought out once more as though it 
were good as new. Regarding it merely as the obiter 
dictum of a campaign quite undistinguished by any 
intellectual seriousness, we let it go with a jocular 
observation or two, never dreaming that it would be 
offered to the public bona fide as a doctrine of the 
party—never, indeed, expecting to hear of it again. 
But apparently the party means to promulgate this 
doctrine ; apparently it has not gotten beyond its experi- 
ence of the days of McKinley and Hanna, and pro- 
poses to offer once more the astonishing theory of the 
protective tariff that it offered then. 

This theory is that we must produce in order to 
consume, and that the more production is stimulated, 
the better our position as consumers. The more we 
restrict the competition of foreign goods, the more our 
own production is stimulated; and the easiest way to 
effect this restriction is by a tariff. This has a con- 
vincing sound; and if our civilization were divided 
into a distinct producing class and a distinct consum- 
ing class, the theory might be susceptible, for good 
or ill, of some kind of practical application. But no 
such segregation exists. Much, if not most, of our 
consumption takes place as a means to further pro- 
duction. One consumer consumes coal, say, in order 
to produce steel; another consumes steel in order to 
produce clock-springs or sewing-machines. One con- 
sumes cotton in order to produce cloth; another con- 
sumes cloth and sewing-machines in order to produce 
clothes; and so on. This being the case, the “protec- 
tion of American industry,” in general, in order to 
stimulate production, is seen at once to be utterly 
impracticable and impossible. If, on the other hand, 
the protection of American industry means, as in prac- 
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tice it always does mean, that some industries are 
protected and others unprotected or less heavily pro- 
tected, which should they be, and why, and how is 
production, as a whole, stimulated or consumption 
enhanced? In practice, we are well aware, discrimi- 
nation among industries in point of protection has 
always been effected after a notoriously unscientific 
method, to put it mildly; and perhaps our historic 
method of lobbying and favouritism is as good as any, 
since none but an unscientific method is possible. 
General Hancock was laughed at from coast. to coast 
when he uttered his celebrated criticism of this method, 
but he was right, nevertheless; the tariff is a local 
issue, and in view of the inter-relation of production 
and consumption, can never be anything else. When 
a man can lift himself by his bootstraps, then and 
then only, can a protective tariff stimulate production. 

Other friends of a protective tariff—that is, other 
than politicians—who have come forward lately, are, 
we notice, in favour of a cancellation of Europe’s 
debt to the United States. The reason is obvious. 
Something like ten billion dollars worth of goods must 
be brought here in order to pay that debt. The war 
has at last gotten into the heads of our people one 
lesson in elementary economics that they have long 
needed to learn; namely, that final payment for goods 
must be with goods, that the value of any token or 
medium of any kind is its ability to get itself redeemed 
in goods. It is a matter of profound gratitude that 
this fact is now so clear. The only way that Europe 
can pay its debts to us is by the exportation of goods. 
But the friends of a protective tariff do not want 
those goods exported here, or “dumped” as the term 
is. Their proposition, stated in the simplest terms, 
is to cancel Europe’s debt, and then set up a pro- 
tective tariff which will keep out European goods 
and enable that ten billion dollars to be saddled upon 
the American tax-payer and rent-payer; for some- 
body must ultimately pay it, and if Europe does not, 
who will? 

It seems to us, on the whole, that American indus- 
trialists had better wake up pretty promptly to these 
utterances of representative Republicans, and re-exam- 
ine their own position under a protective tariff. It is 
immensely to the credit of a number of our leading 
industrial bankers, that they see what is coming and 
are using all their energy and all the means of pub- 
licity within their power to head it off. They are 
aware that America’s reversion to the policy of a pro- 
tective tariff would be as calamitous as a continuance 
of active warfare. The international bankers, possi- 
bly, may not see it in quite this way; but the indus- 
trial bankers, or at least a very substantial represen- 
tation among them, do see it and are not backward 
about saying so. Most naturally they would rather 
have the whole world at work producing goods for the 
redemption of this ten billion dollars worth of paper 
—and it can be redeemed in no other way—than to 
have America alone at work upon that task, especially 
as American production is already loaded up with 
about all the commitments it can carry comfortably. 

We suggest that the industrialists of the country 
take pattern by the bankers and study this prospect 
held out to them by the Republican spokesmen and 
the propagandists for special interests, study it with 
all the aid that they can command, and with as much 
diligence as though their life depended on it—as in 
a very real sense it does. No public question at the 
present time approximates in importance to this; and 
there is every temptation to take a limited, parochial 
and selfish view of it. It confronts the business man 
also at a particularly difficult time, we are well aware; 
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a time of harassment, dejection and impatience, when 
one gets through the day only as best one can and is 
tempted out of sheer weariness to put aside reflection 
and let things take their own course—to improvement 
if they will, to the devil if they must. But just this 
time and mood afford the politician and the lobbyist 
their golden opportunity, and it would be a pity if 
sheer apathy, no matter how human and natural, should 
once more let them have their iniquitous way. 


“IN; ETRE INTEREST OF CHINA”. 
Our envy of the sunny optimism with which the 
American press regards the doings of the new inter- 
national. Chinese consortium is so great that we are 
constrained now and again to re-examine our own 
pessimistic thought in this matter. The well-informed 
promoters of the consortium have said over and over 
again that all the operations of this new body will 
be conducted “in the interest of China,” and the press 
has played this tune over repeatedly, with all possible 
variations. For our own part, we are obliged to admit 
that we have only the haziest notions as to what the 
interests of China may be; notions as hazy, perhaps, 
as those of most of the paragraphers who have been 
praising the scheme so generously. But there is 
between us and our optimistic friends this difference; 
out of our ignorance, we have asked simply for inaction, 
_while these other gentlemen have broken a thousand 
bottles of ink over the bow of the consortium, and 
have sent it thus blithely forth upon the unknown sea. 

All this is likely to have large consequences, of some 
sort or other ; and for our own enlightenment we should 
like to know what the Chinese think these consequences 
will be. It is very likely that the Chinese themselves 
do not know what is good for China, but we see no 
harm in trying to ascertain their judgment as to where 
their interest lies. Is there such a thing in China, then, 
as public opinion? Is popular sentiment favourable 
to the consortium, or opposed to it? A few press- 
dispatches and some stray items of first-hand testimony 
seem to indicate that public opinion can hardly be 
said to exist, and that the sentiment of the most intel- 
ligent group in the country—the student-class—is 
divided on the question. 

Beyond this very limited evidence, we can not go; 
but this hardly relieves Mr. Lamont and his friends 
of the obligation to do what they can to prove that 
a decent number of Chinese approve of the consortium 
project. If the consortium is actually being formed 
in the interest of China, and if there is one man in 
China, in or out of the Government, who knows what 
that interest is, the promoters of the consortium would 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain by taking 
that man into their confidence. But if any represen- 
tative of the Chinese Government, or any individual 
citizen of the Republic, has yet been admitted to the 
councils of the consortium, the fact has escaped our 
knowledge; and now that the final agreement between 
' the banking groups and the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan has been form- 
ulated, no special importance attaches to the intima- 
tion that Chinese participants may hereafter be 
admitted to the inner circle. 

It appears, then, that China has had as little part 
in the preparation of the consortium-agreement as the 
Germans had in the drafting of the Peace of Versailles. 
China may accept the terms, or reject them, it is said; 
but the choice is hardly more real than it was in the 
case of Germany. To be sure, Sir Charles Addis, who 
represented the British group at the recent New York 
conferences, has said that “without the assent and 
good-will of China the consortium is not only power- 


less to act, but has no desire to act.” And Mr. Thomas 
Lamont, representing the American group, has stated 
that no attempt will be made to influence China unduly 
to take loans, and that assistance will be provided only 
if China desires it. 

All this has the show of reason; but no more than 
the show of it. Report has it that the monthly deficit 
of the Chinese Government comes to something like 
$6,000,000, and it is admitted on all hands that China 
is practically bankrupt. In other words, China must 
borrow; and the nations from which she must bor- 
row have just reached an agreement to handle through 
the consortium all the loans to China which are “of 
a character sufficiently important to warrant a public 
issue.” With all due regard to the possibility that 
small loans may still be negotiated independently, we 
must still conclude that as between the acceptance and 
the rejection of the consortium-conditions, China can 
have, in the long run, no real choice. 

But perhaps this is not such a bad thing for China 
after all. If the country prospers under the treatment 
she is to receive, it may some day be forgotten that 
no Chinaman was called in consultation when the pre- 
scription was prepared. And certainly China is no 
Paradise under the present system of disunity, peri- 
odic revolution, corrupt finance, and competitive con- 
cession-hunting. The pooling of foreign interests will 
undoubtedly result in the elimination of one of the 
chief sources of trouble; and in the end, the consor- 
tium-group may actually achieve the political and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the country. Indeed, China 
must be made into a going concern, politically and 
economically, if the bonds underwritten by the Four- 
Power financiers are to be worth the paper they are 
printed on. But this task of reconstruction can not 
be accomplished solely by the advancing of funds. 
One of the latest newspaper reports in this connexion 
says: 

Some of the conditions under which an initial loan may 
be made, it is understood are: 

Disbandment of the standing armies; 

Reunion of the North and South; 

Assignment of a part of the loan to the Southern provinces ; 

Supervision by representatives of the consortium of the 
expenditure of the loan: 

Pledging of the surplus of the salt gabelle, of customs 
duties and other income, to guarantee repayment of the 
loan. 

The last two conditions have been mentioned repeat- 
edly in other reports, and it may be concluded that 
they are fairly well settled upon. When the security 
of the new loans depends of necessity upon the peace 
and prosperity of China, it is only natural that the 
Powers should contemplate a sort of collective guard- 
ianship, with a considerable participation in the internal 
affairs of the Republic. 

Now, whatever may be said for this method of 
procedure as a temporary expedient, hardly anybody 
will argue that a perpetual protectorate can serve the 
interest of China. Consequently there has been always 
in the background of the current discussion of the 
consortium a vague assumption that some day, when 
the affairs of the Republic are nicely straightened out, 
the Powers will retire, and leave China to enjoy in 
full sovereignty the fruits the consortium has borne. 
This assumption may be well grounded in an inherent 
faith in the goodness of humanity and the righteous- 
ness of nations; but what other reason anyone can 
have for accepting it, we can not see. Just in pro- 
portion as the consortium-groups succeed in rehabili- 
tating China, in that proportion the value of the coun- 
try as a field for investment will increase. On the 
whole, then, it seems to us that the likelihood of a peace- 
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ful withdrawal of the Powers must vary inversely with 
the prosperity of the country under the consortium 

Of course it may be argued that even under these 
conditions, material prosperity is not bought at too 
high a price. Let the Powers but develop the resources 
of China sufficiently, and the country will be strong 
enough to rid herself of her guardians, if they will 
not go of themselves. In the chain of logic that leads 
to this conclusion, there are weak links in plenty, and 
the conclusion itself is not likely to be put forward 
by the friends of the consortium as an argument in 
favour of their enterprise. Nevertheless we are bound 
to confess that in the development of China’s material 
strength under the consortium, we see the only possi- 
bility of her escape from its tutelage; and this possi- 
bility is remote indeed. 

This amounts to saying that in the Chinese them- 
selves is the only hope of China. To believe any- 
thing else is to cling to a child-like faith, which is 
hardly justified by the history of Western imperialism 
in the Orient. Any effort upon the part of the Chinese 
themselves to keep alive such a faith in foreign benefi- 
cence, is the worst sort of nonsense. The wants and 
needs of the Chinese people are their own particular 
business; and any other belief promises to keep the 
Chinese everlastingly where the Powers want them—in 
the class of international dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents. 


THE TEST FOR COMMUNISM. 


“Tue earth is the Lord’s,” sang the psalmist in the 
days of Judea’s glory; and in the days of the Romanov 
Emperors the Russian peasant said, quite simply, 
“The land is God’s.” Yet neither the royal poet nor 
the ignorant peasant seems to have realized the mean- 
ing of his words; for the King was the head of a 
political State which tolerated landlords, while the peas- 
ant’s saying might have been amplified thus: “The 
land is God’s; give it to us.” 

The Russian Communists omit the premise of the 
psalmist and the peasant and begin with its logical con- 
clusion: that the land, being the source of all life, 
belongs to the people, and may not rightfully be monop- 
olized by a few individuals. Therefore the Soviet 
Government has nationalized the land, so that it may 
not be bought or sold, or made the subject of any com- 
mercial transaction; also, there may be no right of 
private ownership in land, but only the right of use. 
Thus a peasant may occupy and use undisturbed as 
much land as he himself can till, without the aid of 
hired labour—a provision which seems somewhat super- 
fluous since with plenty of free land why should any 
man voluntarily undertake to work for another? 

Here, one would think, was an ideal agrarian settle- 
ment, as indeed theoretically it is. But it reckons 
without the psychology of the peasant. Peasants every- 
where are very much attached to the soil they till. 
Their instincts do not differ greatly from those of 
other men, when it comes to the question of property. 
They resent land-monopoly not because it gives to a 
few individuals the right to prescribe the terms upon 
which their expropriated fellow-men shall be allowed 
to exist, but because it excludes themselves from the 
right, or the opportunity to own their land. In short, 
the dispossessed peasant is no better than the landlord 
he resents; he is simply less fortunate. 

It is common knowledge that no class supports the 
established order more strongly than a class of small 
peasant proprietors, secured in their possession by the 
State. When Stein expropriated the great Prussian 
landowners and divided their estates into small hold- 
ings, he created a race of peasant owners more con- 


servative in their views than the most powerful junker ; 
for the peasant had not the rich man’s opportunities 
to learn tolerance through the channels of education, 
culture, and contact with the world. Therefore the 
peasant remained a bigoted, ignorant tory, impervious 
to new ideas. And so it is in any country which has 
a large number of peasant proprietors. It has been 
so in France since Napoleon gave the land in smal 
holdings to the peasants. It was so in Bavaria, where 
the failure of the recent Communist experiment was 
largely due to the refusal of the peasants to co-operate 
with the industrial population. It was so in Hungary, 
where the regime of Béla Kun did not dare, during its 
brief tenure, to disturb the land-owning peasantry. It 
did communize some of the confiscated great estates, as 
the Russian Government has done, with the hope that | 
the peasantry, seeing the advantages offered by com- 

munized farming, in the way of using improved meth- 

ods and modern machinery, would thus be won over 

to communism. But the reaction succeeded before 

the experiment had any chance of success. 

In any country where communism may establish 
itself, the agrarian question will be the one to under- 
mine and break it down, if it does break down. The 
peasant by nature is no communist. To him, the land 
is God’s only when it is monopolized by the great 
landowners. But when he gets hold of it, then it is 
his, and he wishes to feel secure in his possession. 
Communism, with its idea of land nationalization, is 
a strange thing to him. Private ownership, secured 
by the sanction of the State, he understands; but the 
idea of private use, without the right of possession, 
and transmission to his heirs, he does not understand ; 
therefore he distrusts it. So far it has been useless 
to tell him that while a system of tenure for use only 
holds good, there will always be so much free land 
that his heirs will have only to choose their tillage. 
It is like telling a man who is used to police protec- 
tion that the police will no longer be needed when 
there is nothing to steal. It may be true enough, 
but he will have a hard time to feel comfortable about it. 

This problem in psychology the Soviet Government 
of Russia must solve if it is to make itself and its 
land settlement permanent. Thus far, the peasant has 
supported the new regime because the incessant war 
which the world has waged against Russia has pre- 
sented a clear-cut issue to his mind. It has left him 
no alternative—he has had to choose between Com- 
munism on the one hand and on the other the return 
of the landlord, backed by the armies of foreign 
Powers. But when peace comes and all Russia is 
no longer rallied to the Communist banner in a united 
effort against a host of foreign enemies, and when 
other nostrums begin to be touted, as they will be, 
then will begin the real test of the new regime. If 
Communism is to win, the party has before it a task 
exceeding all the labours of Hercules: the conversion 
of an overwhelming majority of Russia’s population. 

This paper, as far as we know, has no very extensive 
circulation in Moscow, but if by any chance this page 
should reach the eye of an attentive Commissar, we 
should like to suggest that instead of nationalizing the 
land, it would be just as effective to substitute the 
confiscation of economic rent. Such a policy would 
accomplish the object of the Soviet Government, which - 
in the last analysis as we understand it is to abolish 
all speculative values in land, and at the same time 
it would give to the peasant that security of possession 
which alone he understands and desires. It would be 
simply a different method of approach to the end that 
the Communists are trying to reach with their scheme 
of nationalization—‘“the land to the people.” 
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THE INTEGRITY OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


Tue individual notion of pleasure is such a special 
one that few of us, probably, can understand the 
enjoyment Eugene Debs gets from being in prison. 
That he does enjoy it is evident from the fact that, 
if he were to utter half a dozen words, he might be 
as free as any of us. What keeps him in? The fear 
that his enemies will say he lacks courage? The fear 
that his followers will desert a man who has gone 
back on his convictions? Nobody believes this. A man 
who stays in prison when a few words would open 
the locks is plainly a man who knows how to enjoy 
himself. 

Such a man, in short, is fortunate as others are not. 
And humanity, which, incorrigibly pagan as it is, 
always admires good fortune in any form, admires 
such men most of all. Where such men exist, where 
they abound, humanity enjoys itself also. Can anyone 
deny that all Ireland was exhilarated by the behav- 
iour of Terence MacSwiney, that it felt the tempo of 
its life doubled, quadrupled by the spectacle of that 
behaviour and its logical climax? Simple folk call 
this sort of behaviour devotion to principle; though, in 
fact, it is something far less abstract than that. Psy- 
chologists call it masochism, the desire to inflict pain 
on oneself, and imagine that by giving it a bad name 
‘they have made it unenviable. Vain is their imagina- 
tion! That it is the most enviable of all sorts of 
behaviour common humanity agrees. 

How otherwise can one explain the constancy and 
consistency with which people wish to become the 
parents of great men? Countless biographies tell us 
that the mothers of great men have wished their sons 
to become great: whole populations, with this desire 
in mind, have given their children the names of heroes. 
Is this due to an instinct of self-aggrandizement? Or 
rather to the pathetic and eternal hope of simple folk 
that their children will be, in some vague way, better 
than themselves? One would hardly say that they 
wish their children to undergo suffering, deprivation, 
misunderstanding, misery; on the contrary, in order 
that their children may be happy, they often undergo 
deprivation and misery themselves. And yet they 
hope their children will become great, knowing all the 
time that greatness usually entails deprivation and 
misery. A strange paradox! One can resolve it only 
by assuming that, to some instinct which all men share, 
greatness is so enjoyable that beside it, to those who 
possess it, not only all other pleasures but the extremest 
sufferings also are tepid and meaningless. 

A singular form of indulgence this evidently is. 
What is the secret of the happiness men get from it 
and even from the mere sight of it? In truth its 
name is one that has no very high standing in everyday 
ethics: it is egoism raised to the point of ecstasy. 
Egoism; and yet, carried far enough, it appears to 
justify our species. Why? The majority of men live 
at loose ends, compromising, as they say, if they have 
reached a sufficient degree of consciousness, all their 
lives long. The fact that they are compromising per- 
petually dulls the zest of their life. But what are 
they compromising? Their individualities; nothing 
else. Does it not prove, this feeling, that they instinct- 
ively regard the integrity of individuality as the high- 
est good? They have, in short, a line of growth, 
through finding and following which alone, as they 
feel, they can gain the self-approval they crave. But 
how can they find it? How do simple folk find any 
ef the secrets of the spirit? Through a sort of con- 
tagion from those who possess them. It is a fact 
that the presence of a great artist creates great artists, 
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that one spirit which is perfectly integrated accelerates 
in some mysterious way the integration of other spirits. 
A man who prefers prison to relinquishing the claims 
of his individuality quickens the sense in thousands of 
others of the claims of their individualities also: in 
this way Eugene Debs succeeded in turning even a 
presidential election into a vital event. As for Terence 
MacSwiney and his companions, is it not true that, 
owing to their behaviour, every Irishman has become 
more himself, more purposeful as a human being, and 
that already the rest of the world recognizes this fact? 
It appears that those who pursue the law of their 
being to such a point of ecstasy vindicate the desire, 
abashed by everything else in life, by virtue of which 
we are men. 

“To thine own self be true,” said Polonius, draw- 
ing a long face. Our Anglo-Saxon forbears have 
drawn a long face over this motto ever since: if they 
had not been so busy making money and bullying 
the rest of the world in the name of duty, they would 
have taken it more lightly and acted upon it more 
frequently. It would never have occurred to them to 
invest with sanctity what poor, frivolous artists take 
as a matter of course. Let a man once discover the 
line of his growth, let his imagination fully seize upon 
it, and nothing on earth can turn him aside from it. 
Is there anything so wonderful in this? To him there 
is nothing wonderful in it. His will is caught fast, 
he kann nicht anders, he feels like an ass when people 
praise him. He is on the way to being great or a luna- 
tic. Does he bother his head about this? All he 
thinks of is the line that lies before him: it is like 
a life-line to which he clings, knowing that if he drops 
it everything, for him, will be lost. Could any sen- 
sation be more enlivening than that? Is it strange 
that people enjoy it so? 

Matter of principle? What a way to regard this 
engaging pastime! Anyone might guess that we had 
gone to school to lawyers. And it is really a pity, for 
we are scarcely able to guess what we are missing. 
“T shall dine late,” said Walter Savage Landor, “and 
my guests will be few.” To be able to say that is a 
pleasure never known by the artists or writers who 
sell their souls for the privilege of debauching the 
souls of a million other people. Which had the best 
of the bargain, Rembrandt, when he turned his back 
on the fashionable sitters of Amsterdam, or the rivals 
he left behind to do the flattering for him? Ask the 
dullest pupil in any art class. They are the lucky ones, 
these men we sanctify with all sorts of noble epithets: 
they have a monopoly of the real sensations. And 
in the gay ages everybody knows it. Who thought 
of principle in the Christian Italy of St. Francis, in 
the pagan Italy of Cellini? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WORLD. 
IV. ON THE GREAT WHITE WAY OF TOKIO. 


Srven days each week for seven weeks I idled afoot on the 
streets of Tokio. I saw many things which I have already 
forgotten, and I learned chiefly this, that life everywhere is 
much the same—and people most of all; and that feeding the 
pigeons is equally pleasant at Kwannon or San Marco. 

Much of my idling in Tokio was done along that section 
of the Tori between the Ginza, or mint, and the Nihonbashi 
bridge. I often strolled there by night, and it amused me 
to think of the street as the Great White Way of Tokio. 
Of course the illumination did not rival that of Broadway, 
but there were lights in plenty, both gas and electric, and 
several great electric signs. These strange things always 
remind me both of Confucius, who might have used the 
characters, and of Edison, who had invented the electric- 
bulbs, a conjunction which showed that Mr. Kipling had lied 
when he wrote, “East is East, and West is West; and never 
the twain shall meet.” 
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After a time I came to realize the true significance of 
these marvelous electric signs. They were advertisements 
for silk and phonographs and chewing-gum. When I dis- 
covered that dismal fact, the things lost their mystica) 
aspect and I felt quite at home when walking beneath them, 
even though the flashes ran from right to left, as is the 
Eastern way. 

But for one special reason I begrudged the use of these 
lights on the Tori. Their brightness dimmed the Japanese 
lanterns. These magic paper creations glowed prettily 
enough on the darkened ways of the city, but their effect 
was wholly lost when they came into proximity to the 
electric lights. 

Often I would walk down dark side streets just to ap- 
preciate these paper lanterns, which bobbed gently from 
bicycle handlebars and rickshaw shafts. 

But the charm of Tokio streets by night is chiefly auditory. 
I never lost my awareness of the clatter, scrape, and crunch 
of the wooden geta worn by the multitudes. Perhaps in the 
course of months I might have ceased to hear it just as even 
the roar of Niagara is lost to those who live nearby. From 
time to time I could pick out the odd but monotonous notes 
of the koto, but the discordant notes of cheap phonograph 
records were more familiar to my Western ear. I could 
recognize, too, the temple gongs, and the jangling bells of the 
newspaper carriers. The piercing note of the policeman’s 
whistle, the dulcet serenade of the shakuhachi, and the 
imperative “Hi” of the ’rikshaw man to the pedestrian in 
his path are some of the other sounds that will linger in 
my inward ear for ever. 

The big bass drum of the Salvation Army sometimes at- 
tracted me on the Tori, just as it had in many an American 
city, and I have tarried at its call at many a nightly service. 
Sometimes my presence seemed to make the participants 
self-conscious. The service usually was held under a ginko 
tree at a busy corner. The men carried lanterns in their 
hands and were in uniforms which contrasted strangely 
with the kimonos of the crowd. The meaning of the trans- 
parencies they carried was of course lost to me and I could 
not follow the testimonies, but I did not fail to recognize 


the Japanese version of the old familiar hymn “No, Not ~ 


One.” 

Nightly the sidewalk merchants would come with their 
wares to the curbs on the Ginza. Spread on matting or 
lying upon improvised counters of one sort or another were 
goods of every description—rusty nails, rice paper, books, 
candy, toys, orange rind, red pottery, sori, lacquer-ware. 
Each tiny shop with its cartload of stock was illumined 
by a kerosene lamp with a tubular chimney, often smoking; 
or by a flame of acetylene gas. Overhead arched the grace- 
ful branches of the willow-trees. 

Some of the merchants, fat, tired-out old women, sat on 
their mats and tried to keep awake, apparently only slightly 
concerned about sales. Others, ambitious young men, stood 
up and jabbered incessantly of the merits of their wares. 
Many men sat on tiny stools and smoked the small-bowled 
Japanese pipes. There were candy-makers, bakers of rice 
cakes, menders of umbrellas, vendors of crickets and singing 
insects, painters of signs. One woman sold little tin hens, 
which, by the aid of concealed springs, teetered their way 
down an jnclined board, to the amazement and delight of the 
children. 

I liked, too, to watch the street-pedlars and fakirs. These 
were many and of various kinds. Some of them blew 
whistles, others drew pictures to attract the attention of 
passers-by. I thought of them as “gentle grafters”’—kimono- 
clad, sandal-shod Jeff Peterses of the East. Two of them 
amused me most; a vendor of cheap fountain pens—I had 
bought the same kind in America; and a hawker of gold- 
washed collar-buttons. Some of the men sold paper fish, 
others sold kites. There were demonstrators of boomerangs, 
dancing beans, spot eradicators. Also there were sign- 
painters and key-tag engravers. 

Soothsayers of various kinds, palmists and phrenologists 
principally, lured a few victims from the passing parade. One 
of them, to draw a crowd, painted marvellous characters ona 
large tablet. He noted my curiosity and beckoned me to enter 
his booth. 

“Let me see your hand,” he commanded, haltingly, in Eng- 
lish. I offered my palm for inspection, and a crowd of curi- 
ous onlookers gathered about. 

“Life line ees good,” he said, encouragingly, tracing its 
course with his nail, 

I smiled my gratitude. 

“Heart line ees good,” he continued. 

“Thees line—for-tune—ees good.” 


Apparently his English vocabulary was exhausted. I waited 


patiently for him to note any exceptions to my favouring fate. 
“Ah, thees,” he said, spying a hollow, “ees not so good.” 
But words failed him and he did not continue. Then visibly 
embarrassed, he picked up his ink-brush and, to the mystifica- 
tion of the crowd he painted in English script the word 
“Palmistry.” As he had no more to say I moved away. 
There were not many beggars on the Tori. Occasionally 
some poor woman with an infant on her back would extend 
her palm for alms, but the bold beggar-vagrant seemed never 
to be present. There was no necessity to “carry the banner,” 
for scattered about the city were municipal night-shelter sta- 


tions where one could find a bed for three ses or a bed and’ 


bath for four. 

My rambles on Tokio’s Great White Way frequently ended 
at the Mitsukoshi, the greatest department-store of the Orient. 
It is quite Western in its general characer, but there are differ- 
ences if you look for them. At the entrance, for example, one 
is obliged to slip cloth coverings over one’s leather shoes, lest 
the immaculate matting floors of the interior be cut or soiled. 
I sometimes made the roof garden my destination on account of 
its American soda fountain. 

Going homeward at night, I frequently encountered two 
characters who appealed to me. One of them is universal— 
the newsboy, and the other is essentially Japanese—the kuru- 
maya, or ’rickshawman. The newsboy of Tokio wears a blue 
coat and carries his papers in a straw basket. It was pathetic 
to see him late at night, when he had failed to sell out his 
papers, awaiting with dwindling hope a belated purchaser. 
As for the ’rickshawman, I always hated him in the daytime, 
for he never failed to overcharge me; but I pitied him when, 
drooping from his exertions, he jogged homeward at night— 
richer by perhaps a yen for having played horse all day. 

Harry W. Frantz. 


THE VIVIFYING OF SPACE. 
1 

Ever since the camera learned the trick of manifolding 
in swift succession, the picture-film has been a mechan- 
ical product, full of artificiality and even artfulness, 
but denied the breath and pulse of true art. It has 
been a mere medium of reproduction of the external 
lighted scene, a moving record of crass and unredeemed 
photography, however sumptuous some of its theat- 
rical or scenic effects, however fantastic and ingenious 
some of its ‘mechanical and optical possibilities. But 
Art fled the lens which only the concrete reality or 
the constructed sham would enter. Moving-pictures 
—movies—the populace pierced instinctively through 
all pretences and named them for what they were. 

A true art-form for the film had not yet been 
invented or evolved. It had not yet found its true 
expression or convention. It was still the lively daugh- 
ter of dead photography. A mock-world, the phan- 
tasm of the actual, projected itself upon the screen in 
all the tones of black and white and seared itself upon 
our aching retin. It mimicked the photograph, the 
theatrical stage, the painted picture, the formal tableau. 

But at last the revolution of this world of light and 
shadow has begun. The creative element has entered 
it. The smug phantoms, the gorgeous settings, the 
smirking dolls with bared teeth and ox-like eyes, the 
creased cavaliers, prettified puppies and exotic sirens 
are threatened in their easy monopoly of this domain. 
The background which to them had been a mere foil 
for their mouthings, oglings and struttings, has be- 
come alive. The artist has slipped into this crude 
phantasmagoria and begun to create. He has seized 
upon unconjectured, esthetic, dramatic and optical 
possibilities. Space—hitherto considered and treated 
as something dead and static, a mere inert screen or 
frame, often of no more significance than the painted 
balustrade-background at the village photographer’s— 
has been smitten into life, into movement and con- 
scious expression. A fourth dimension has begun to 
evolve out of this photographic cosmos. 

The sixth sense of man, his feeling for space or 
room—his Raumgefiihi—has been awakened and given 
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a new incentive. Space has been given a voice. It 
has become a presence. It moves and operates by its 
distances and by its masses, static yet instinct with the 
expression of motion; it speaks with forms and with 
colour-values. It has taken on something dynamic and 
demonic, demanding not only attention but tribute 
from the soul. It has become an obedient genius in 
league with the moods and dreams and emotions of 
the artist bent on forcing his will upon the starers- 
at-the-screen. 

This art, as I have already implied, is not a reflec- 
tion of reality but a transformation of it: it may even 
be a distortion of it. The film is not to be a mere 
reproduction of life and the outer world, but a sub- 
limation and adumbration of it. The frozen and rigid 
forms and values of the outer and apparent world 
to which the lens and the sensitized celluloid-strip are 
so relentlessly faithful, are broken up, dissolved and 
endowed with a new role. They are no longer a dead, 
two-dimensional background for the animate walk- 
ing, kissing, dancing, murdering pantomimes and auto- 
mata, but expressive presences, immanent forces that 
act not, but react and enact. 

They claim and exercise the right to share in the 
dumb action of the living. The frown of a tower, the 
scowl of a sinister alley, the pride and serenity of a 
white peak, the hypnotic draught of a straight road 
vanishing to a point—these exert their influences and 
express their natures; their essences flow over the 
scene and blend with the action. A symphony arises 
between the organic and the inorganic worlds and the 
lens peers behind inscrutable veils. The human imagi- 
nation is fructified and begins to react, willingly or 
unwillingly. A new magic enstiles, a new mystery 
possesses ws. 

This new treatment of the sense of space and feel- 
ing for room was first given expression in a film 
entitled “Das Kabinett des Dr. Caligari.’ It was 
described as the first expressionistic film and embodied 
many original and instructive ideas. The creators were 
Walther Reimann, Walther Rohrig and Hermann 
Warm. These men did not wish to produce a series 
of new and startling pictures. What they undertook 
was a scientific and zsthetic experiment in a new treat- 
ment of space. The sculpturesque, plastic treatment 
of space, that is, the three-dimensional, opposes itself 
to the two-dimensional world of the painted picture. 
Yet paint and colour are liberally made use of. It 
is as if the third dimension—depth—had actually been 
added to the picture and had begun to develop itself— 
unto infinity, if you will. From this it would develop 
into the fourth dimension which may be conceived 
as time. Pictures are condition: space is existence. 
Space overrides the mere picture as street-architecture 
overrides a poster or a sign-board. 

The adaptation of these laws and theories to the 
film was not mystic or esoteric but very practical. A 
new instrument or medium is given us for playing 
upon the souls and imaginations of the Earth-dwellers. 
The film undergoes a kind of spiritual metamorphosis. 
The creative artist works in mass and matter like a 
god, reshaping the outer world or creating new worlds. 
The scenic architect comes into his own: he broods 
upon and dominates furniture, room, house, street, city, 
landscape, universe! 

Exaggeration and distortion of realistic or idealis- 
tic forms, the dissolving of the petrified Existent into 
other-worldliness or arbitrary forms, are part of the 
expressionistic creed. We need not be discouraged 
nor have our respect for a new and vital principle less- 
ened by the bizarre expressionistic form it has been 
given. In this the film is but part of this subversive 


period. Its creativeness is at the same time dynam- 
ically destructive—a solvent of the old. It is partly 
chaos but only the chaos of the old, familiar and out- 
worn which reappear as disorganization; as sugges- 
tion or survival—matter retains its memory—the ab- 
straction would equal annihilation. 

The creators of “Dr. Caligari” as a film spectacle 
have used an audacious freedom in their exploitation 
of space. The plastic is amalgamated with the painted, 
bulk and form with the simulacra of bulk and form, 
false perspective and violent foreshadowing are intro- 
duced, real light and shadow combat or reinforce 
painted shadow and light. Einstein’s invasion of the 
law of gravity is made visible in the treatment of walls 
and supports. 

Trees are resolved into conventionalized, constructed 
forms; foliage becomes a mass of light, dark and 
shaded crescents, rounds and_ silhouettes—brilliantly 
coloured in the original scene. Floors and pavements 
are streaked, splashed and spotted, divided and decor- 
ated in bars, crosses, diagonals, serpentines and arrows. 
The walls’ become as banners or as transparencies, 
space fissured by age, or as slates upon which the 
lightning blazes strange hieroglyphs; or they become 
veils and vanish in a mosaic of scrambled forms and 
surfaces, like a liner in camouflage. A grim effort 
is made to extend perspective not only in flight from 
the spectator, that is, towards the background, but 
into and beyond the foreground, to overwhelm the 
spectator with it, to penetrate and transfix him with 
its linear life, to draw him into the trammels, the 
vortex of the action. 

The first effect that strikes the eye in this film “Dr. 
Caligari” is the plastic richness and accentuation of 
all masses. We are plunged into a cubistic world of 
intense relief and depth, a stereoscopic universe. The 
modelling of the scenery is emphasized by painted 
high-lights, by artificial shadows, by bands of colour 
outlining masses and contours. It will, perhaps, prove 
interesting if I describe a few of these scenes: 

A corridor in an office building: Walls veering 
outward from the floor, traversed by sharply-defined 
parallel strips, emphasizing the perspective and broken 
violently by pyramidal openings, streaming with light, 
marking the doors; the shadows between them vibrat- 
ing as dark cones of contrast, the further end of the 
corridor murky, giving vast distance. In the fore- 
ground a section of wall violently tilted over the heads 
of the audience, as it were. The floor cryptically 
painted with errant lines of direction, the floor in 
front of the doors shows cross-lines, indicating a going 
to and fro, in and out. The impression is one of for- 
mal coldness, of bureaucratic regularity, of semi-public 
traffic. Life is given to this architectural energy, 
human life, by the wizard-like shape of Dr. Caligari 
himself, white-haired, spectacled, in a bulky cloak and 
tall hat. His cane touches, and seems like an extension 
of one of the floor-lines. The actor fits himself into 
the composition in costume, gesture and attitude. 

A street at night: Yawning blackness in the back- 
ground—empty, starless, abstract space, against it a 
square, lopsided lantern hung between lurching walls. 
Doors and windows constructed or painted in wrenched 
perspective. Dark segments on the pavement accen- 
tuate diminishing effect. The slinking of a brutal 
figure pressed against the walls and evil spots and 
shadings on the pavement give a sinister expression 
to the street. Adroit diagonals lead and rivet the eye. 

An attic: It speaks of sordidness, want and crime. 
The whole composition a vivid intersection of cones 
light and dark, of roof-lines, shafts of light and slant- 
ing walls. A projection of white and black patterns 
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on the floor, the whole geometrically felt, cubistically 
conceived. This attic is out of time, but in space. The 
roofs and chimneys of another world arise and scowl 
through the splintered window-pane. 

A room; or rather room that has precipitated itself, 
enclosed itself in cavern-like lines, in inverted hollows 
of frozen waves. Here space becomes cloistral and 
encompasses the human—a man reads at a desk. A 
triangular window glares and permits the living day 
a voice in this composition. 

A prison-cell: A criminal, ironed to a huge chain 
attached to an immense trapezoidal “ball.” The pos- 
ture of the prisoner sitting on his folded legs is almost 
Buddha-like. 
and focuses a human destiny. A small window high 
up and crazily-barred, is like an eye. The walls, slop- 
ing like a tent’s to an invisible point, are blazoned 
with black and white wedge-shaped rays. These bend 
when they reach the floor and unite in a kind of huge 
cross, in the centre of which the prisoner sits, scowl- 
ing, unshaven. The tragedy of the repression of the 
human in space—in trinity of space, fate and man. 

A white and spectral bridge yawning and rushing 
out of the foreground: It is an erratic, irregular cause- 
way, such as blind ghouls might have built. It climbs 
and struggles upward almost out of the picture. In 
the middle distance it rises into a hump and reveals 
arches staggering over nothingnesses. The perspective 
pierces into vacuity. This bridge is the scene of a 
wild pursuit. Shafts of bifurcated cacti or skeleton- 
shrubs lean at all angles along the parapet-walls, ex- 
pressing excitement and tumult. Lanterns at all angles 
point to nowhere, battered out of the perpendicular as 
long grass is driven obliquely by the suction of an 
express. 

Several aspects of the market place of a small town: 
An imposing and exposing play and interplay of 
masses, perspectives, lines, outlines, light and shadow, 
foreshortening of walls and arches. A lantern askew 
under an arch—the old lamp-lighter as the black core 
of an enormous star of light that is splashed upon the 
ground and eats into the shadows. A criss-cross play 
of light from doors and windows down the vistas 
of crooked streets in which the houses move and 
stretch, attract and repel one another. Channels full 
of latent human destinies. The town cries out its will 
through its mouth, this market-place, its fears and 
hopes assemble here, its century-old soul is laid bare. 
The spots and lines of travel on the cobblestones peo- 
ple it with the spectres of generations of passers-by. 
They are the symbols of the town’s life and traffic. 

Another scene: Climax—catastrophe. <A vision of 
lurching roofs and pitching walls—the setting for 
another pursuit. The top of one wall is marked by 
a broad and tapering trail, shooting forward like an 
arrow, like a beam of flight or light, and at the arrow’s 
head a group—the tragic hero in his black, skin-tight 
garment, carrying a white-clad woman in his arms, 
looming above vacuity, standing on the watershed 
between life and death. Gaunt chimneys rear and 
slant like masts in this city storm. Cunning lines of 
composition and the adroit use of diagonals drive the 
perspective into an invisible “vanishing-point.” Two 
bright windows, trapezium-shaped, glow beneath in the 
world of men, directly under the roof. Here the outer 
husks, slopes and ridges of human habitations, man’s 
formal, architectonic division of space, above the 
universal ocean of space and time. Human destin- 
ies in sharp contrast with naked annihilation. Space 
as the eternal, the all-embracing, the all-absorbing. 

HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE TRAGEDY THAT IS°GREECE. 


THE tragedy that is Greece can be realized only by 
those who have been there recently. One bright morn- 
ing last August, I found myself under the blue sky 
of Athens. Wherever I went and with whomever I 
talked new vistas of chaos appeared. Everybody is 
thinking in terms of Constantine or Venizelos. Trait- 
ors, and traitors’ trials are the only things that matter. 
While I was in Athens every political leader opposed 


| to Venizelos—whose given name is Eleutherios, which 


means freedom—was either in prison or was about 
to be arrested. For three years this state of things has 
gone on, while Venizelos, the ruler of the country, sits 
in his study and shapes the destinies of his enemies. 

Venizelos is the best loved and the best hated man 
in all Greece. Every day and every night soldiers 
patrol the streets of Athens, singing Venizelos songs 
and taking care that nothing is said against this new 
God of modern Greece. The attempt, in Paris, upon 
his life occurred just before my arrival in Greece. 
As soon as the news of the attack reached Athens, a 
mob of Venizelists wrecked the offices of the opposi- 
tion newspapers. Not content with smashing the win- 
dows and furniture, they destroyed even the printing 
machinery. The houses of the opposition leaders met 
the same fate. I visited the house of a former Prime 
Minister who had been accused of being a traitor, 
i. e., a Constantinist. He was a great collector of art 
treasures. His house was more like a museum, con- 
taining as it did original paintings by Leonardo, 
Raphael, and other old masters and valuable pieces 
of furniture from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. On entering the house, I found soldiers posted 
at the door presumably to see that no more damage 
was done. But the place was already in ruins! It 
was a horrible sight—priceless pictures had been 
slashed into ribbons, beautiful vases and other objects 
of art which could never be replaced were lying broken 
in pieces all around us. 

In this connexion, a revealing incident took place 
one day when I went to the telegraph office in Athens 
to send a cable home to an American newspaper. I 
was, of course, referred immediately to the censor. 
This gentleman read my message and objected to the 
remark that “no Constantinist papers are able to 
appear.” He told me that I was wrong and in support 
of his contention pointed out that a Socialist paper 
was being published. To my reply that a Socialist 
paper could hardly be considered a supporter of the 
royalist party, he responded with charming naiveté 
that since its offices had recently been wrecked by the 
mob along with those of the Constantinist papers it 
followed therefore that the Socialist paper must be 
an upholder of Constantine—the destruction of its of- 
fice was sufficient proof! 


After a long search I was at last able to find an 
Athenian in public life who was neither a Constantinist 
nor Venizelist. He is M. Pobb, the editor of Athena, 
a democratic paper, and also a member of Parliament. 
“The return of Constantine,” he said to me, “has 
become an international question, and I hope that my 
people will stop wasting their time and energy about 
it. Both sides, Venizelists and Constantinists, are with- 
out any ideas, and are only able to concentrate their 
minds on the personalities of the two leaders. But 
Greece must build up a democratic public opinion so 
that we may not remain for ever a tool in the hands of 
one or other of the big Powers. After that our great- 
est need is for a free election. Our present Parliament 
dates back to 1914, and does not represent the present 
If we could have a really 
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free election I believe that the majority of my fellow- 
eountrymen would decide against the policies of the 
present Government. Venizelos deserves great praise 
for many things that he has done, but he has sur- 
rounded himself with men of small calibre. The best 
men have refused to follow him.” 


My impression is that most people in Greece are in 
agreement with M. Pobb’s views. Greece to-day is in 
deep trouble at home and abroad. Her conflict with 
Jugoslavia is of minor importance at present, but she 
is fighting Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Asia Minor on 
a four-hundred-mile front. This is no easy task for 
Greece in her present financial condition. Britain will 
not, or can not support her, and Venizelos can go 
to no other country for help in this direction. Then 
there is the conflict between Greece and Italy over 
Smyrna, and trouble looms ahead with Bulgaria over 
Thrace. Sooner or later an alliance will be effected 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria—a union which bodes 
ill for Greece. Venizelos sees this and to prevent such 
a coming together he has been pressing England to 
demand of Jugoslavia that she send her troops to 
occupy Zaribrod. Zaribrod was given to Jugoslavia 
by the peace treaty but the Jugoslavs have not yet occu- 
pied the territory, well knowing what strong resent- 
ment such action on their part would cause in Bulgaria, 
for Zaribrod is really Bulgarian and is only about 
twenty-five kilometres from Sofia, the Bulgarian capi- 
tal. The majority of the Jugoslav statesmen are 
opposed to the occupation of this territory and they 
will enter it only under pressure from Britain and 
Greece. 


I remember spending an evening with a young Greek, 
a university professor. As we sat talking together 
at the foot of the columns of Olympian Zeus my 
friend began to tell me his views on the present crisis. 
He was an avowed royalist and a supporter of 
Constantine. “Venizelos has turned Greece into a 
British colony,” he said, “and he has taken away our 
King. It is a mistake to say that we were against 
taking part in the war. We merely thought that it 
was not the right time when the Allies asked us to 
come in. The present situation proves that we were 
right. Had we entered the war any earlier than we 
did we should not have had any army at all by this 
time, and the only reason why any attention is paid 
to us by the Great Powers is because we have the 
strongest army in the Balkans. Moreover, Venizelos 
chose the wrong method for getting us into the war 
when he drove our King away with the help of foreign 
troops, and then when he had accomplished his pur- 
pose he strengthened his position by retiring all the old 
officers and replacing them with his partisans. And 
then he formed a Government of incapable men who 
are merely his tools.” 


I asked my friend whether it was not due solely 
to Venizelos that Greece has gained so much territory 
since the war. “Yes, that is true enough,” he answered 
“but what is the use of having a greater Greece when 
we so badly misgovern a small Greece? Look at our 
critical financial situation. Our judges follow 
Venizelos like sheep. Our Constitution and freedom 
have been taken from us.” 


Far away, as we talked, we could hear the Venizelos 
march being played by a military band. The moon 
was shining on the Pentelic marble of the great Cor- 
inthian columns which once formed the temple of 
Zeus, and my friend began to declaim Aristophanes’s : 
“Oh, thou, our Athena, violet wreathed, brilliant, most 
enviable city!” 

SAVEL ZIMAND. 


THE VANISHING SANCTUARY. 


SOMETHING rather less than three hundred years ago 
—when the first news of the Great Adventure was 
troubling many a household in the British Isles and in 
the Low Countries, and was slowly travelling eastward 
for the ports of the North Sea and the English Chan- 
nel to trouble the spirit of men wherever it passed; 
when little groups of human beings were being drawn 
together by simple faith and resolute conviction; when 
in solemn council and calm deliberation men and 
women were summoning the desperate courage which 
bade them forswear the land of their ancestors to pio- 
neer in the new wilderness—in those days tiny hamlets 
and scattered villages were clustering about the shel- 
tering harbours of our Atlantic coast, and along the 
wide rivers that beckoned men inland. The time will 
come when we shall measure the adventure dispassion- 
ately, for it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that 
the spirit of land-conquest was abroad then as ever. 
It was not wholly because of the passion for religious 
freedom that many men crossed the Atlantic. Nor 
was it because of over-crowding that men drifted away 
from the coastal towns and villages to disappear into 
the dangerous river valleys of the back country. Nor 
was it all pure adventure. The quest of free land 
has been a mighty urge, through all the ages. Its his- 
tory has never yet been interpreted in terms of social 
and economic import. 

After the work of settlement had attained to some 
degree of safety in the remoter places, and blockhouses 
were abandoned to decay, there came the period of 
house-building, and with it, a festivity of which all evi- 
dence has now disappeared. When the rigours of the 
summer clearing, ploughing, and planting had passed 
and the labours of the harvest were over, men gathered 
here and there in the newly-settled areas for the “‘rais- 
ings” of that day. From the bountiful store of their 
age-long accumulation, the virgin: forests had yielded, 
and gladly we may think, those sturdy oaken sills, the 
very amplitude of which now delights the antiquarian, 
the generous joists and rafters and the clear, white pine 
boards. Keen adzes, swung with a precision and deli- 
cacy at which the modern workman marvels and sighs, 
had -fashioned them with that affection for handiwork 
which too has vanished to such a pathetic degree. 

Everywhere in these far-off days was abundance. 
The freedom with which land could be used made a 
building-site no more than a choice of locations. The 
iniquitous folly of capitalizing all human effort into 
land-prices was not yet possible. The areas were too 
vast, the love of adventure too keen. Men spread them- 
selves out thinly, wholly unaware of the fact that they 
were even then laying the foundations for a land-system 
that would some day bring their country to the very 
verge of ruin. 

To raise the frame of the house, many hands were 
needed. With that in place, the future occupant could 
take his own more leisurely way. There was abun- 
dance of directing skill for the first step. The colonist 
of that time was likely to be a better carpenter than 
is his modern successor in the trade. Nails there 
were few or none. What a blessing! With mortise 
and tenon, with oaken pins that fitted their long rest- 
ing places as though they were turned to thousandths 
of an inch, with holes skilfully offset on the centres so 
that the pin drew the jointed timbers to immovable 
snugness, men raised the frame of the new home. 
Free men, they were, on free land! 

The joys of the task were simple and yet they gave 
that sense of perfect satisfaction that none but the 
free workman knows. There were also dances and 
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songs, and the food was excellent and abundant. Add 
the opportunity for exchange of news and gossip, ren- 
dered precious by its rarity, and the picture is done. 
Looking back upon it, who can escape the feeling, 
vaguely undefined by those who have so worked, that 
society, or civilization, or the world, or whatever we 
choose to call the turbulent stream in the thousand 
currents of which we all are caught, has lost something 
so precious that unless it be recovered the stream will 
never flow clear again—and may even cease its flowing. 

Out of the murky fog and haze of to-day’s feverish 
quest for the empty house that is no more, the vision 
of the far-off “raising” rises like a phantom of delight. 
Whosoever wished a home had only to make it. Land 
was to be had for the asking. The forest supply was 
limitless. The rock-strewn earth had only to be 
attacked with wedge and sledge. The smith made hand- 
les and locks, cranes and irons, such as we never tire 
of admiring. The mother country had to be drawn 
upon for glass, for pewter, and pottery. Also many 
a thousand of brick found its way across the Atlantic, 
sometimes to make houses for the more well-to-do, 
but more often for fireplaces and ovens. Furniture 
was fashioned in the long winter. The wool was 
carded and spun and woven. The making of a home 
was an endless process of delight. Year by year there 
were added here an ell, there a porch, now a gate, 
or a wall. Everywhere was freedom and abundance. 
Everywhere was labour, pattern, design—the creative 
instinct finding nourishment in a thousand occupations, 
and drinking deep of delight as the home grew in 
beauty and convenience. 

By contrast, we modern peoples speak and write 
much of what is called the “housing-problem.” <A 
grave and serious situation to-day confronts society, 
it is true, and yet what a confession we make as we 
complacently accept the word “housing” into our 
vocabulary. With scarcely more than a sigh over 
what seems to be another “problem,” we consign the 
solution to the technicians and the mechanicians. Let 
them contrive the answer, we say. There must be 
one, we feel quite sure, and we look to architect and 
engineer, to banker and financier. Surely they can 
resolve the equation. What is there that they can 
not solve? 

Unmindful and unheeding we explore the field of 
machine-made building. We are caught by the skilful 
device of the architect who, as an answer to the ever- 
rising price of land, makes three rooms grow where 
only two grew before, and tries to repeat the process 
endlessly. We listen to the practical group and its 
calm assurance that all will be well in the end. There 
has been a war, you know, and things are still upset 
and disturbed— “labour” is difficult, materials are 
high, investors are afraid, tax-free securities are pre- 
ferred to taxed mortgages, but business men may be 
depended upon to put the matter straight just as soon 
as things quiet down. 

Those more courageously practical point out that 
in the last analysis the solution of the problem is 
entirely dependent upon volume production. Houses 
can still be built at a profit in lots of a thousand at a 
time, they tell us, and so great is the national need 
that we are almost reconciled to such an answer. Cer- 
tainly there does flit through our mind the spectre 
of our monotonous streets, the drab atmosphere of 
their canyon-like walls, the noisome clamour of their 
lightless and sunless depths, the ceaseless ebb and flow 
of their fevered human streams. And yet what other 
answer can there be? We know that it is not the right 
answer. We feel the wrongness of it in our very 
bones, but the inward protest born out of the precious 
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memoried homes of childhood is drowned in the relent- 
less urge of the mechanisms in which we are enmeshed. 
We stand mute before that ever-swelling flood of 
needs we dare not deny, of useless service piled on use- 
less service, of dependence upon forces so far outside 
our control that they pass as mysteries. Our very 
being seems to hang delicately suspended upon a 
machinery which must be kept going or we die, and 
yet in the feeding of that machinery, we are like to 
become as machines ourselves. The murmur of men’s 
protest rises unpleasantly to our ears. Too often we 
mistake it for a discord, where in reality it is in pro- 
found harmony with our own inward natures. 

Can it be true that the modern world condemns men 
to surrender the joys of making a home? The little 
pleasure that has been left to the home-maker—the 
buying of dreary furniture, the occasional selection of 
a wall paper, the limited choice of what can be made 
and sold at a profit—can be seen disappearing into 
the vast chasm of the thousand-house operation. Is 
this then the solution that we must accept? And if 
we do accept it, will it really be a solution? Do we 
not know that it can not end there? Do we not know 
that man can not live by bread alone? Must we pursue 
the housing-question to that bitter end which shall 
so disillusion men with life that our present peril shall 
pass into disaster? 

For this question of houses goes to the very deeps 
of organized society. It touches not only the roof 
above our heads and the walls about our families, but 
the very purpose of our existence, if we believe that 
men are divine. Its swift embrace gathers in the whole 
field of art, the first function of which is “to make 
dear and lovely the human habitation.” From the 
house we have slowly withdrawn all save the most 
commonplace and monotonous of life’s tasks. One 
by one the traditions have fled. Seldom does the mod- 
ern father teach his son the lore of the crafts. A 
hammer and an occasional saw now instance the small 
fragment of skill left to the home by the stealthy march 
of organized industry, which assassinates abundance 
wherever it shows its head, for abundance spells ruin 
to the holders of those colossal increments which they 
have appropriated and for the use of which they are 
determined to collect an ever-increasing rent. 

The answer is as Mr. Yeomans has said. The hand 
can not be cut off from the brain without spiritual 
atrophy. The centuries have not evolved the marvel- 
lous cunning of four fingers and a thumb merely as 
a biological experiment. The business of giving 
expression to life is the essence of life. The history 
of architecture is the history of expression. The 
houses of our forefathers had a character quite as dis- 
cernible as that of the human face. They were gay, 
or dignified, or calm, or austere. Into their making 
went that pleasure of workmanship without which 
there can be no beauty in houses. Men and women 
were once free! Art poured itself out naturally from 
the inexhaustible sources of work-play. 

To-day, some may buy a modicum of that work- 
manship. A very little of it is yet left. It costs a 
vast sum and is quite beyond the reach of any save 
the rich. The ordinary human being no longer may 
enjoy it in his house. Having himself lost the art of 
building he finds that industry has also gradually swal- 
lowed up the art itself. Our houses are no longer 
beautiful. Few of them, as we measure them in the 
thousands that line the streets of our towns, have any 
character except that of ugliness. All that science 
and invention have done is to give us a degree of 
creature comfort at the same time that they take away 
that architectural charm which we now go abroad to 
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seek, or which we find in the early towns and villages 
where once the house “raising’”’ came as a blessed bene- 
diction of common endeavour. 

The voluminous literature to-day devoted to the 
housing-problem gives no heed to the spiritual factors 
involved. It ignores the arts, gives no heed to man, 
the creative being, to whom the loss of his creative 
outlet means death to him and to society. Blindly 
discussion takes its way, lost in the maze of figures 
and plans, of labour turnover and industrial unrest, 
of legislative enactment and sanitary code. It seeks 
the answer in a cheapened cost, in the use of materials 
offering no durability, in forms of construction which 
completely submerge all craftsmanship and leave the 
workman no more than a mechanism that derives its 
power from the clock. Is this indeed the end? Is 
mankind to be gathered into subsidized warrens and 
rationed? The question might be asked in all serious- 
ness were our populations of such density that food 
had reached a mathematically-calculable shortage in 
supply. But there is no such situation. The earth 
still offers us an abundant reward for the labour of 
tillage. There is land enough for a thousand times 
our population. Where has it gone? Why can it not 
be used? Why does it lie idle, unbuilt upon, when 
we need houses so sorely, and shall soon need food? 
Why have we reached a housing-impasse, where nation 
after nation is finding it necessary to subsidize hous- 
ing out of the national treasury? 

Everywhere it has been discovered that houses— 
decent houses—can not be built at a profit. Does this 
mean that organized society must eventually take over 
the whole function of providing not houses, but hous- 
ing for human beings and gradually take over all the 
other functions as well? It will surely come to that, 
unless we have our wits about us. 

With the announcements of the last census, our towns 
and cities have rejoiced as they were lifted a peg 
higher in the quantitative scale. If the United States 
had a national consciousness sensitively attuned, we 
should have heard not rejoicings but lamentations at 
these tidings of city accretion. To our ears would 
have penetrated the ancient rue of the land that mourns 
its faithless lovers, turned into absentee-owners and 
landlords and taking their terrible toll of the labour 
of men. From afar and from everywhere we should 
have caught the cry of that eternal mother, who is 
eternal bride as well, and whom man ever jilts for 
the mocking sorceress of the town. All the nations 
that are no more have perished because of their cities! 

The walled town, conceived as a refuge and defence, 
and later expanded into the human agglomerate of 
to-day, has left us a cancerous disease of which we 
are not yet willing to rid ourselves. The housing- 
problem begins at that point. There begins also the 
food-problem, and thus do slum and starvation write 
their grim record across the city’s page, even as they 
depopulate the very land which is the one and only 
hope. The process is swifter to-day than it used to 
be. Migrations are by railroad and steamer, not by 
oxcart and pinnace. And to feed the insatiate maw 
of mechanized industry, we increase the speed of city 
growth and countryside desertion. Higher and higher 
we raise the charge for using the surface of the earth. 
Thirsty and ever more thirsty, the mirage lures us on. 

The housing-problem is, first, one of decentraliza- 
tion through the restoration of land-freedom. Until 
we can realize this clearly and accept it fearlessly, we 
may as well have done with all our remedies and 
panaceas. They will but add to the fever. With what 
swiftness we may, we must gain an understanding of 
the interdependence of agriculture and industry. For 


years we have been driving them apart until now we 
have built up a system which frightens us sorely when- 
ever it creaks and groans, as it does, more and more. 
Upon transportation and distribution our lives hang 
like threads. The earth and all its unwearying fulness 
have passed beyond our reach as individuals. As the 
yield of food declines in quantity, the problem of run- 
ning the machinery grows in acuteness. The utter 
waste of it all, as we seek to speed up the process 
and so gain in quickness what we have lost in care- 
lessness and heedlessness, is a stinging reproach to our 
competency and intelligence. 

It is by these processes, engendered in haste and 
waste, of which we may not have the leisure to repent, 
that the housing-question has risen to challenge us 
with a grave and serious and determined demand. 
What are we going to do about it? Are we going to 
leave it to settle itself? Shall we be content with the 
answer of the technicians? Do we agree that fate 
is too much for us, and that we must succumb to the 
thousand-house operation? Must vast areas of unused 
land lie idle and fallow because mankind can not pay 
the economic rent? 

Or shall we have the courage to examine the situa- 
tion without fear? Dare we ask ourselves what a 
city is, what function it fulfills, whether it has a size 
beyond which growth is perilous? Can we admit the 
truth and face squarely the fact that it is the land 
alone which gives us our life and all that we have of 
everything? Can we learn, as no nation has yet 
learned, how to treat the land, how to love the land, 
how to organize the land? If so, we can make the 
United States to bloom with a new type of community 
organized around the knowledge that life must have 
its outlets kept clear, that agriculture must balance 
industry, that we can not stop up the channels through 
which flow the joys of labour, as man’s marvellous 
hand is wedded to his more marvellous brain—that 
men must have not work and play, but work-play. 
Art is only work-play in its highest realm. So were 
built the temples and the cathedrals, in the days when 
building was the joyous labour of free men on free 
land. The house “raising” of our forefathers was 
work-play, as were the homely tasks that went into 
the making of the home—for the house after all is 
but the skeleton. It is nothing until it is filled with 
life flowing freely from its divine origin to its 
divine end. 

Let the technicians beware! Let America pause, 
her future is where the future of all nations has ever 
been—in land-freedom, without which there can be 
no freedom for anybody. 

CuHarctes Harris WHITAKER. 


MARTIN LUTHER ON THE FRONT PORCH. 

I HAD a strange dream a short time ago, which I venture to 
think may he interesting to students of the Freudian theory. 
The reason why I did not make it known sooner was because 
I felt it might affect the then pending presidential election; 
but that being safely over, I feel that now, to use Sir Philip 
Gibbs’s apt phrase, “it can be told,” especially as it bears so 
directly on the great event of Inauguration Day. 

I was standing in the Grand Central Station at the Infor- 
mation Bureau, when I saw a man coming towards me whose 
huge form and familiar features made me gasp for breath. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, aloud, quite forgetting myself, “that 
is Martin Luther!” 

He had heard me, smiled, and said, “So it is.” 

I took off my hat instinctively and, after recovering myself, 
ejaculated, “What the devil are you doing here, sir?’”’—fol- 
lowed by a confused, “I beg your pardon.” 

Luther grinned. He did not seem to mind my irreverence 
and simply asked me, “Where can I get a ticket to Marion? 
Will you kindly direct me?” 

I was speechless for a moment; then, getting over my 
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second shock, conducted him to the window where in some- 
what halting English he asked for and obtained his trans- 
portation. Then an impulse seized me and I acted on it; 
not for the first time in my life, for I believe in impulses. 
I, too, bought a ticket for Marion. I simply could not re- 
sist it. Luckily, I made arrangements so that my berth was 
opposite my strange companion’s. 

“We are going to the same destination, Mr, Luther,” I said. 

“Good!” he replied, “Are you going to see Mr. Harding?” 

ST sam vusaid) a, 

“Good!” came from him again. “You can be my inter- 
preter,” and bidding me good night, he disappeared. 

Soon I heard a rhythmical and stentorian snore issuing from 
behind the curtain that hid his massive frame. As for my- 
self, I did not sleep a wink. The excitement, aggravated by 
the sawing noise of Martin Luther’s snoring, kept me awake. 
To think that within twenty-four hours I should witness this 
unique spectacle; an interview between Martin Luther and 
Warren G. Harding! 

Let me be short and skip non-essentials. Arriving at 
Marion, we drove at once to the historic front porch. We had 
agreed that I should go in first and prepare Mr. Harding for 
his famous visitor, This I did. Although determined— 
faute de mieux and as a protest—to vote for Mr. Debs, I 
introduced myself as a staunch Republican; whereupon I was 
offered a stout cigar and, having lit it, I plunged into my 
subject. 

“IT have brought a most interesting and important visitor 
who wants to see you, Mr. Harding. He controls the Ger- 
man vote,” I added, significantly. 

“Bring him in,’ said the Senator, eagerly. 

“Let me tell you first who he is.” 

“Any man who controls—” 

“He is none less than Martin Luther,’ I continued. 

“Martin what?” 

“Luther,” I repeated. 
who never sat down?” 

“Ts he in ‘Who’s Who’?” asked Harding. 

“No—no, not exactly,” said I, “but you'll find him in any 
reference-book.” 

Mr. Harding reached for an encyclopedia which was at his 
elbow and hastily and nervously fingered its India-paper 
pages. 

“Here he is!” he exclaimed, ‘What a lot to read! 
no time to plough through all that.” 

“Well, let me tell you,” I said soothingly, “in a few words, 
in tabloid form, as it were. All you need to remember about 
him is: first, that he had a row with the Pope, in spite of 
the fact that he translated the Bible most excellently and took 
no end of trouble over it; second, that he loved wine, women 
and song, but never got into trouble about any of them; and 
third, that he did get into a pretty hot fight when he took it 
into his head to shout at Worms—” 

“What did he do that for?” inquired Mr. Harding. 

“It was when he was standing before the judges in the 
town of Worms,” I explained, “‘Here I stand and can no 
other! he shouted, ‘God help me! Amen!’” 

I spoke very slowly, almost in a teacher’s voice, emphasiz- 
ing the word “town.” 


“You know Martin Luther, the man 


I have 


“Thank you for reminding me,” said Mr. Harding. “That 
will do; call him in.” 

Martin Luther walked in. 

“Very glad to meet you, sir,” said Mr. Harding. “I am 


sorry I can not offer you any wine, but our laws—” 

“But you will change all that,’ Luther said, “when you are 
President.” 

Mr. Harding coughed in an embarrassed fashion, It 
wasn’t a cough from the heart, nor even from the lungs; it 
seemed somehow to come from the brain. 

“Won't you sit down?” said Mr. Harding, hospitably. 

“No, thank you,” said Luther. “Here I stand, etc..—you 
know.” 

“T beg your pardon. I should have remembered how you 
feel on that point,” replied Mr. Harding politely. “But tell 
me, my dear Mr. Luther, what in Heaven’s name made you 
ever say so provoking a thing as ‘Here I stand and can no 
other. God help me. Amen,’?” 

“T am very much flattered to find that you quote my words 
verbatim. Well,” Luther went on, “I could not say any- 
thing else. That is how I felt.” 

“Ts that so?” said Harding in a condescending voice, 
touched with puzzle and a tinge of contempt. “But was it 
exactly wise and did you enjoy saying it?” 

“Ves, I did. I always enjoy being with Truth. She is a 
splendid woman.” 


“IT know your fondness for the sex, Mr. Luther, but really 
—really—”’ 

“Really, what?” said Luther, a little impatiently. 

“Really,” explained Mr. Harding in an almost fatherly tone, 
“weren’t you a little rash? What did they say when you ut- 
tered those undiplomatic and highly impolitic sentiments? 
Did you not lose the election, or whatever they call it in your 
beautiful country?” 

“T did not care what I lost,’ replied Luther. “That was 
the fun of it. Have you ever said to yourself or to your 
countrymen, ‘Here I stand and can no other,’ Mr. Harding? 
Try cit, It 1s ereat:: 

“Hold on, my dear sir; do not go so fast. 
not expect me to—” 

“Mind the German vote!” I whispered to Mr. Harding. 

“Well, Mr. Luther, I admire the German nation, and we 
have no more law-abiding citizens than the German- 
Americans. But you see, here in America we do not do things 
exactly in that way.” 

“What I came here to know,” said Luther, “—and Lincoln 
and Jefferson, who are friends of mine up there, encouraged 
me to come—was why you don’t say what I did. Why have 
you not said it already? Why do you not say it now? Will 
you say it on the Fourth of March? MHaven’t you any con- 
victions, Sir?” he added sternly. “The world is longing for 
a man who unflinchingly will speak what he sincerely believes 
in his heart, and lead poor blindfolded and straying mankind 
out of the forest of lies into the open fields of truth.” 

“T do not quite follow you, Mr. Luther.” 

“Have you any convictions, Mr. Harding?” imeisted Martin 
Luther. 

“Of course I have, Mr. Luther. Very many, and very 
strong ones. There is the League of Nations; there are the 
women and their vote, God bless them! There is bolshevism, 
curse it; there is the tariff and the high cost of living.” 

“They are twins, are they not?” interrupted Luther. 

“T should not exactly say that.’ 

“But,” said Luther, “it seems to me that—” 

“Well, sir, some day when we are both at leisure, we will 
expound all these intricate subjects.” 

“It seems to me,” replied Luther, “the things one believes 
in truly and deeply can be put in a very few words. They 
need no pounding or expounding.” 

There was a painful pause. 

“T admire,” replied Mr. Harding, “the beautiful transla- 
tion you have made of the Bible, Mr. Luther.” 

“Never mind my translation, Mr. Harding,” seid Luther a 
little gruffly. ““Won’t you tell me whether at least on the 
Fourth of March—” 

“You see,” interposed Mr. Harding, “you are a literary 
man and a very gifted one at that, if I may say so. But, if 
you will pardon me, you have never studied the gentle art 
of politics. If I did as you did, and what could be better 
ethically?—you see, we are a great and free mation, Mr. 
Luther.” 

“But,” said Luther, “just tell me this. Have you any con- 
victions? Or don’t you, as they say in your shops, carry them ?” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Harding, pulling himself up amd becoming 
quite solemn and rigid, “that question is off—”’ 

“The German vote!” I whispered. 

Mr. Harding relaxed immediately, and wreathed in smiles, 
he said, “Off-hand, I was about to say, these great economic 
and political questions are not easy to answer. You see, 
these United States are a melting-pot, a great, wonderful melt- 
ing-pot. But we must keep it from boiling over. Normalcy, 
I say, normalcy, Mr. Luther, in temperature amd in politics! 


Surely you do 


| Normalcy in hearth and home, on water and om land; nor- 


malcy everywhere! These are my sentiments.” 

“Normalcy, and convictions too, Mr. Harding?” pressed 
Luther. 

“Normalcy” continued Mr. Harding quite usruffled, “makes 
saneness, and saneness makes the Republican party and—” 

“Mr. Harding, I beg your pardon for being so insistent, but 
will you not tell me, don’t you like my saying, ‘Here I stand 
and can no other,’ and can’t you use it and do it? I am sure 
you will like it once you try it. Try it on the Fourth of 
March, and then stand by it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harding, “I will give it my most earnest 
consideration. J am sorry, Mr. Luther, my porch is rapidly 
filling up. Look over there! There are plenty of inter- 
viewers anxious to have a word with me; it is hardly fair 
to keep them waiting any longer. It is a great privilege, 
Mr. Luther, to have met you.” 

“But, Mr. Harding, I have come a long way and have only 
just begun to ask you—” 
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“Here I stand!” cried Mr. Harding, showing for the first 
time a little impatience, and pointing to the crowded porch, 
“Here I stand and can no other! God help you and me! 
Amen!”—and with a graceful but decided gesture, he dis- 
missed us. 

I was just leading Mr. Luther down the steps, when, stand- 
ing still for a moment, he turned to me and said, “How about 
Mr. James Cox?” 

“The same thing,” I replied. “You can save yourself the 
trouble,” I explained, “and as to Mr. Wilson—” 

“T know all about him,” and Luther smiled grimly as he 
spoke. “How about Mr. Debs?” 

“He is in prison,” I replied, “because he feels very much as 
you did.” 

Luther gave me a long look, a look which I shall never 
forget. There were centuries of suffering in it, but also 
centuries of courage and final triumph. 

“He is in prison?” he exclaimed. “Lead me to him. I want 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Lincoln to hear that I shook him by 
the hand. I know it will please them.” 


Then I awoke. AE AES: 


POETRY: 


THE RIVER SEIONT. 


Where the salt sea winds her sleeping path 
Up the River Seiont in summer time, 
And daisies flush the aftermath 
Of stubble corn, and heavy cows 
Wait by the water’s edge, 
While cloud-capped Snowdon hills grow dim, 
And fading Anglesey a crystal rim— 
Then 
My spirit comes, 
A tidal sea, 
Winding, 
Up the River Seiont, 
Past the purple hill, 
Winding, 
Past the Castle wall, 
Past the cottage lights, 
Winding— 
Then 
My spirit comes, 
Winding, 
Up the River Seiont 
From Anglesey. 


THE VANISHED YEARS. 


I 
I climb them step by step— 
The vanished years. 
Stumbling, I pause to look below 
Down wells of time, so black, so deep 
Their waters keep 
No sound, 
Nor show a star, 
Nor hold a memory. 


II 

Sometimes I kneel and look above 
That dark stairway 

At years to come; 

My fingers clasp my fears, 
Where my hopes go. 
_Up there beyond that last, gray step, 
Afar, 

Within that roof of mist, 

What is that shape in flight, 

Dim, strong and slow? 


III 
“A wing,” some say; 
Some answer, “Love”; 
And some say, “Night 
And sleep.” 
But I? 
I do not know. 


> 


JEANNETTE Marks. 


MISCELLANY. 


One of the most interesting roads in old England is 
Watling Street, which runs from Dover, south of Lon- 
don, to Holyhead on the coast of Wales. The Romans 
had something to do with the building of it, that is, they 
bossed the job while the Britons did the work. The 
Britons built the road for the Romans, to make it easier 
for the Romans to move their troops, and so boss the 
Britons some more. And the present Britons point to 
it with pride, and to every other survival of a Roman 
road. It is one of the curiosities of the Britons who 
love to boss the world themselves now, that they delight 
beyond measure in recalling their conquerors of other 
centuries—William of Normandy and Julius Cesar of 
thrice-divided Gaul. I firmly believe that if William of 
Potsdam had won out in 1918, the Englishmen of 2918 
A.D. would have been boasting of his descent from 
“William the Conqueror, you know,” of our own particu- 
lar age. 


But to return to Watling Street. I must have been 
about midway between its Kentish beginning and its 
Welsh ending that summer’s day, so many years ago. On 
either side of the road was a park of ample proportions, 
and rare attractiveness, carefully walled in, however, 
and with every provision made to exclude the passer-by. 
The whole vast area, miles upon miles, on both sides of 
the road, including the little village and the old church, 
belonged, so we were told, to Lord So-and-So. And this 
fact was mentioned with an appropriate British pride. 
Now it chanced, as Bunyan would say, that as I went 
on my way, mine eyes fell of a sudden upon a certain 
long and low and rude bench which was set close beside 
the road. Whereupon I read the inscription upon it, 
carved in letters as rude as the bench itself; “Rest and 
Be Thankful.” And I saw in my imagination many a 
foot-sore traveller, seeking employment from: town to 
town, journeying mile upon mile between the high 
walls of the fair enclosure of Lord So-and-So until they 
came to this rough bench and read the inviting inscrip- 
tion thereupon. Whereupon they would sit themselves 
down, with a sigh of gratitude for the thoughtfulness of 
those who had provided this simple resting place and 
would, doubtless, reflect upon the good work of their 
ancient British forbears; and, perhaps, be moved thereby 
to hum softly to themselves, in reposeful mood, the 
national anthems, “Britons Never Shall Be Slaves” and 
“God Save the King.” 


Now that the British miners are to have their two extra 
shillings a week and so are victors in the great struggle, 
we commend to them and to all who are rejoicing with 
them, this Watling Road legend as a suitable inscription 
for the times. “Rest and Be Thankful’; and_inci- 
dentally see to it that you neither envy those who ride 
by you on the road in their twelve-cylinder cars, nor 
trespass in the plenteous park reserved for deer and 
rabbit on the right hand and the left. Let British labour 
“rest and be thankful,” after the orthodox way of the 
centuries, world without end, Amen. 


Anp why should we do less here? What an excellent 
text is here for an appropriate Thanksgiving sermon or 
proclamation. The presidential election is over, and a 
“sreat moral victory’ is again recorded to the credit of 
our quadrennial political pageant. No doubt it is true 
that the twelve-cylinders still speed along the highways; 
and our landlords, money-lords, and war-lords possess 
everything else in sight on both sides of the road. But at 
least we can sit down in peace for a few minutes and 
count on our fingers the number of Presidents who have 
now been elected and how many years they “officiated” 
(which is a much nicer word than “ruled”) and how 
many of them were “Ex’s” when Mr. Roosevelt was 
alive, and a lot of like interesting data with which our 
Sunday papers increase the price of print paper. 
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AND now that the sovereign American people have 
demonstrated their immunity to the bacilli of bolshevism 
and internationalism, by solemnly exercising their royal 
prerogative, and have thus settled all human problems 
for another four years, it is to be hoped that they, too, 
will also “rest and be thankful’; even if a good many 
of them find themselves this winter out of a job and 
without even a bench to sit on. They can now take com- 
fort in the thought that the fields and other good things 
of life are safe; are they not all walled in securely? 
Of course, we too in this country, have had our strikes 
and if we did not win an extra fifty cents a week, at 
least most of us have not yet been deported. And there 
is always the happy thought that we can vote again four 
years from now. Here endeth the n‘’ lesson. ‘Rest 
and Be Thankful.” 


ALL returning travellers tell me of the incongruities in 
prices prevailing in Europe. A peach in a London restau- 
rant costs 3s. 6d. (about sixty cents). But one can get 
a shave in Germany for fifty pfennigs, (less than one 
cent at present exchange rates). The best seats at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris cost only about 25 francs, 
($1.75) while almost all London theatres, however 
second-rate the show, charge 12s. (about $2.25) or more. 
The London taxicab charge starts at one shilling, while 
the same distance, approximately, may be traversed in 
Paris for 75 centimes, about one-third the London price. 
In Paris, at modest restaurants, a respectable meal, with 
wine, costs less than ten francs; but a friend of mine 
boasts of having discovered a restaurant where he bough 
soup, meat, vegetables, cheese and wine, all for three 
francs! 


Whar is this dreadful story I hear about the festival - 


performances at Bayreuth passing out of the hands of 
the Wagner family! Mme. Cosima, of course, is old now 
and she naturally feels that the time has come to think 
of retiring; but the passing of that beneficent autocrat 
will be a sad event for Bayreuth. Siegfried, I hear, is 
at Wahnfried composing; doubtless, he thinks these 
tragic years of the “peace” must pass away before ever 
the Bayreuth festival can be revived with anything like 
the glory of the past. But what a calamity it would be 
if that holy city of festival music should pass into the 
hands of a soulless impressario who would have no com- 
punctions about commercialization—even the humble 
lodging on the Canal where Seidl lived in ’97 would not 
escape his “improving” hand I fear. But here at last 
is a splendid chance for the League of Nations to do 
something useful—if the Wagners feel that they must 
give up their mandate over Bayreuth, why should not 
the League take over the place, lock, stock and barrel 
and convene a great international meeting of all the 
artists of the world for next summer. Those great and 
wise men who have been sent by Providence to rule 
over us have tried nearly every imaginable method 
during the past two years to kill or cure Europe. But 
having no music in them—being fit only for “treasons, 
strategems and spoils” they have never thought of that 
great international language of music as a means to 
soothe the savage breast of the great coal- and oil-inter- 
ests. If only the soldiers and politicians and monopolists 
would step aside and give the artists a chance, some 
reconstruction of a practical nature might be achieved in 
a very short time. What Orpheus did in Hell, Bayreuth 
may do in Europe. 


A FEW years ago, it is said, there died in the town of 
Geneva one Gustave Spruengli, who had amassed a large 
fortune in the manufacture and sale of something or other; 
milk-chocolate, I think it was. He was a strange old cus- 
tomer, and when his will was read, it was found that he 
had left a fortune of twenty million francs—“the revenue 
whereof shall be given to the particular nation which, 
during the next ten years, produces the best volume upon 
the subject of the Elephant.” Why Herr Spruengli had 
become so deeply interested in this pachydermic subject I 
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| do not know. But the money—or what was left of it after 


the lawyers and the tax-collectors had had their pickings— 
was properly deposited with the Credit Fonciere de Gen- 
eve, and zoological Europe set to work at the task. In due 
course, England reported to the judges that she was ready 
to submit her contribution. The English volume, sumptu- 
ously printed and royally bound, was called “Hunting Ele- 
phants in Africa.” It sold for five guineas. The following 
year France appeared upon the scene with a little yellow- 
covered booklet, illustrated by Pal, entitled, “L’Eléphant 
et ses Amours.” That same month America was ready 
with a heavy tome, published by the Harvard University 
Press, “The Elephant and the Problem of Moral Con- 
sciousness.” After nine years, a committee of German 
scholars produced twelve hundred pages of an introductory 
volume entitled, “Das Elephant, seine wissenschaftliche 
und wirthschaftliche Bedeutung.” And just two days be- 
fore the time was up, the Poles produced their master- 
And now 
I hear that the trustees of Herr Spruengli are trying to 
transfer their difficult task of adjudication to the League 
of Nations. JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
DELVING INTO THE SUBCONSCIOUS, 


Tue contributions of James and Freud to modern psy- 
chology have made inevitable the use of the subconscious 
as a motive in art, literature and the drama. The tradi- 
tional psychology gave stimulus and sanction for the 
witches of Macbeth and trolls and boygs of Peer Gynt, 
but the implications arising out of the freshly charted 
realms of the human mind offer a wider field for the 
creative artist. Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s latest play, “The 
Emperor Jones,’ presented by the Provincetown Players 
on the opening bill of their seventh season is a striking 
example of what may be done in carrying the psychology 
of the subconscious into the theatre. Mr. O’Neill, of 
course, is not the first to work in this new field. Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser has already explored its frontiers in 
his volume, “Plays of the Natural and the Supernatural,” 
and in random productions of some of these curious 
works by the Little Theatres in Indianapolis and else- 
where. Mr. O’Neill, however, goes farther than Mr. 
Dreiser, for his newest tragedy advances beyond the 
bounds of the personal subconsciousness and reaches out to 
the impersonal and racial shadows which hedge in man’s 
intuition and rise to control his thoughts and actions when 
he least expects their presence or even suspects their 
existence. 

“The Emperor Jones” is an experiment in the art of the 
theatre and therefore conforms to the aims and the tra- 
ditions of the Provincetown Players. Mr. O’Neill him- 
self has passed out of his period of apprenticeship as a 
writer for our stage, for his first full-length tragedy, 
“Beyond the Horizon,” established him last winter as the 
most promising of our younger dramatists. For his ex- 
periment, then, Mr. O’Neill has chosen as his central 
character a Negro, a human type simple and vivid in its 
racial backgrounds. For the legitimate purposes of dra- 
matic contrast, he has made this central character a 
nicturesque individual—a Pullman porter who has com- 
mitted capital crimes, fled the States, and by his ambition 
and sagacity has made himself ruler of an island empire 
in the West Indies “not yet self-determined by white 
»arines.” His day of reckoning, though, has come; the 
cands of his prestige have run out; and the natives have 
taken to the tom-toms and the war dance to muster up 
their courage to overthrow him. But Brutus Jones is 
not a man to let himself be caught in a trap, and so he 
takes to the jungle with a safe head-start over his 
mutinous subiects. Hours in advance of the throbbing 
drum, he reaches the edge of the forest at nightfall. ready 
to nlunge in on the paths he has marked in his mind for 
iust such an exigency as this. Failure to find the food 
he had buried is the first hitch in his calculations, but 
despite this he starts on his way. At the rising of the 
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moon he is already weary and footsore. As he halts to 
rest, there comes to his fevered and sensitive ears the 
sound of dice and to his eyes the vision of the railroad 
conductor whom he had murdered. A shot from his re- 
volver dispels this “hant,” but he bethinks himself too late 
that it may also have disclosed his trail to his pursuers. 
Presently, in another respite for rest, he is visited by the 
prison chain-gang. Submissively he takes his place in the 
ranks, only to cry out a moment later for the shovel with 
which he had killed the guard and made his escape. A 
second bullet, in lieu of the shovel, blots out this vision 
like the first, and he hurries onward. 

As the night progresses, his terror grows and his con- 
fidence wanes. He sees himself dragged to the block and 
sold to the highest bidder; he chimes in with the primeval 
wail of his ancestors in the pitch-black hold of a slave 
ship. One by one his precious bullets are going, the night 
is not yet spent, and the “hants” dispelled return in other 
guise. On the verge of dawn, Brutus Jonés, utterly ex- 
hausted, lies prostrate at the foot of a gigantic tree by 
the edge of a great river. To him there, in his delusion, 
comes the racial nightmare of the Negro, the Congo 
witch doctor, priest of Voodoo, and out of the river arises 
with eyes agleam the Crocodile God. Under their spell, 
Jones writhes forward on his belly until he remembers 
the silver bullet, the last charmed guarantee against cap- 
ture by his pursuers, and with this he obliterates this final 
and most awful of his visions. 

Now it is dawn on the edge of the forest. The natives 
have found the trail where their emperor entered the 
jungle, and their leader sits patiently on his haunches 
and waits. The sound of breaking twigs, a swift dash 
among the trees, a brief struggle—and the body of Brutus 
Jones is brought in and dumped on the ground. He had 
described a great circle in his terrified flight and had re- 
turned to the spot from which he had started. 

As an experiment in delving into the subconscious, Mr. 
O'Neil! has achieved in “The Emperor Jones” a startling 
panorama of the human mind countermarching on its 
hidden memories. He has done it, too, with the strictest 
respect for his idea and his materials. It would have been 
only too easy to let grotesque intrusions edge their way 
into the picture, but he realized that the simple story, 
barely, even badly, told, would be far more impressive. 
Here, as in all his previous work, there is evidence of his 
dual gift of depicting character in swift vivid strokes and 
of expressing himself in a language which is lyric in the 
sense that it is intended to be uttered by the human voice. 
Even his extended use of the soliloquy wins acceptance 
through the habit of the Negro of thinking aloud. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possibilities of 
working the vein which Mr. O’Neill has here opened up. 
Is it possible thus to unravel the historic and racial back- 
grounds of the white man? Are not those backgrounds 
too closely interwoven and fused with one another to 
permit the emergence of sharply individualized moments 
out of the past, no matter what the stress of terror or 
other primal emotion? On the face of the problem it 
would seem as if the metier of the subconscious in drama 
would demand in its subject a simple racial inheritance 
and comparatively recent historical development. The 
American Indian, with his unmixed blood and the 
catastrophic changes which his social, economic and cul- 
tural life has suffered in a few generations, might provide 
tangible and eloquent material for such a study. For 
similar reasons, it is possible to conceive of a panorama 
of the racial subconsciousness of the modern Japanese. 
Even the Russian peasant, unmixed in stock and sur- 
rounded by a great body of more or less articulate tra- 
dition extending back through the days of serfdom to the 
Tartar invasions, might prove to be amenable to such 
treatment. These are days, though, when predictions are 
dangerous in art as well as in politics, and with such eager 
dreamers as Mr. O’Neill in the field, it will not do to de- 
limit the possibilities of the future. 

With the production of “The Emperor Jones” and the 
opening of their seventh season, the Provincetown 
Players have made several commendable innovations. For 
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the part of Brutus Jones, they have gone to the profes- 
sional stage and have engaged Mr. Charles S. Gilpin, an 
excellent Negro actor, who appeared in the cast of Mr. 
John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln.” The practice of 
bringing in a professional player should not be disastrous 
to the Provincetown policy if it is not carried to extremes. 
This group has justified its existence, not as a training 
school for actors, but as a testing ground for unusual 
plays, and if the desired results can not be achieved from 
within the group, the assistance of outsiders should not 
be forbidden. Mr. Gilpin has won something like a triumph 
in his swift-moving portrait of the Negro porter thrown 
back on his primeval instincts and memories. His grada- 
tion of the black man’s terror is both subtle and trenchant, 
an almost perfect realization of Mr. O’Neill’s text. 

The little auditorium in Macdougall Street is also 
boasting of a new sky-dome or kuppelhorizont, one of the 
first in this country. Early hint of it comes through the 
doorway in the opening scene of the O'Neill play, a rich 
and distant horizon blue unattainable with the most deftly 
handled cyclorama; and thereafter through the episodes 
in the jungle, especially on the Congo’s banks, it con- 
tributes startling illusion to settings of extreme simplicity 

Oriver M. SAYLER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH IN AMERICA. 
Sirs: Seldom have I been so moved by an obituary as by Mr. 
Steffens’s simple biography of Jack jReed. The tale caused 
me to consider more carefully the relation to American life, 
consule Harding, of those few young men in whom is the 
real spirit of what we are accustomed to call Youth. 

By Youth we mean rebellion and hope, an acceptance of 
higher values in life, the knowledge that the aspiration of to- 
day will be the accomplishment of to-morrow. One of the 
commonest of popular fallacies is that young people have 
Youth. But actually it is rarer in them than in their elders. 
Nowhere can you find such furious negation, such timid and 
fearful conservatism, such a passion for regimentation, as in 
our universities. For instance, in recent struggles over the 
remnants of academic freedom, the students almost without 
exception have ranged themselves, where they had sufficient 
intellectual energy to take any position at all, against the of- 
fending teachers. And so it goes—yet we are told that Eugene 
Debs and Anatole France and Romain Rolland are old and 
that college boys are young. 

The reason for young people’s lack of youth is not far to 
seek. The purpose of life when one is young is to escape 
from the drive of sex by its gratification. Boys have the 
problem of pleasing girls and girls must be worthy of tribute. 
(Girls stand most chance of pleasing the boys they would like 
to please if they are pleasing to enough boys to be able to 
select. They can do this if they reduce themselves spiritually 
to a Least Common Denominator. This is done by what is 
called, I believe, developing “a line.” The same is true for 
the boys—except that in addition, they must pass a character 
test. The accepted test of a boy’s character is his ability to 
attain material success. His problem is, therefore, either 
to work (it is called occupying a position if one enters what 
is called an office) or to submit to technical education in order 
to work more effectively. After marriage, again, the happi- 
ness of his wife and his character in the eyes of his neigh- 
bours are determined by his material success or lack of it. 

Aspiration, plainly, lies behind the apparent lack of it. 
These boys and girls are aspiring to the ideals which for 
nearly all mankind in every age have been the goal, the ap- 
proval of the majority of their fellows. They are afraid to 
possess Youth for Youth in turn is feared. Capitalist Amer- 
ica, then, can go its way without Youth. It needs no artists 
or poets or professors or dreamers to keep its machines run- 
ning; moreover, such folk so frequently get in the way. So 
they are discarded and the wheels turn on. Here and there 
we may regret a cast-off genius or saint or honest man, but 
these are so rare that their misfortunes affect no one but their 
few and scattered friends. 

The Church, then, was right. Social salvation can come only 
by individual conversion. But the Church was wrong, per- 
haps, in the methods by which that conversion was to be ob 
tained. There is a definite physiological limit to the possible 
balking of instincts and perverting of ideals. Only when the 
nastiness of it all breeds a race of young folks to hate not 
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only Lynn and Paterson and Passaic and Youngstown, but 
also Chestnut Street and Fifth Avenue, Newport and Bar Har- 
bour and the Back Bay, only then shall we be free. We shall 
get true values when there are many who, without being 
neurasthenic, can laugh the old false ones in their simper- 
ing faces. We need more engineers like Polakov, more doc- 
tors like Warbasse, more lawyers like Darrow, and more 
accountants like Lauck; and as the lie looms higher, we 
will get them. The American “peepul” have achieved 
America in 1920 because they wanted it with passion. They 
were afraid to be free. It is my impression that curiously 
enough those who apparently are the gainers by it all are of 
all men the least free. Just in the measure that the number 
and quality of the cast-off poets and preachers, professors 
and practical men standing outside the life of normalcy in- 
creases, the plain people who agree with them will increase, 
for we know that though moral ideas can be stifled and per- 
verted for a period which seems to our impatient measure- 
ment indefinite, somehow they do not die. Marx was but 
half right. There is a functional relationship. Conditions 
make men, but, thank God, the men so made, if they be truly 
men, can and will turn right around again and make, or re- 
make, conditions, I am, etc., 
Cambridge, Mass. Joun F. Lewis, jun. 
SCOTCHED, BUT NOT KILLED. 

Sms: My friend Amos Pinchot’s scheme for killing the 
Democratic party, as outlined in his article in your issue of 
3 November, will bear looking into. I have a shrewd sus- 
picion that Mr. Pinchot was really for Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cox. He advised “liberals,” whatever that means, to vote 
for Mr. Harding, in order to pile up a vote so overwhelming 
that the Democratic party would be annihilated. But that is 
just what the overwhelming vote will not do. The unfortunate 
victim from Ohio who has got himself elected, will now lead 
his party into four years of such political bankruptcy that he 
and his followers will pass into oblivion at a time when 
oblivion will mean just what it spells. During all the tumult 
and chaos to come, the Democratic party, having been placed 
eomfortably and safely aside by Mr. Pinchot, will suffer none 
of the contumely or incriminations; and at the opportune 
time, when things have gotten so bad that they stink, it will 
come forth to save the country again with some new Wil- 
sonism with its “new freedom” or its fourteen-or-sixteen-to-one 
disinfectant. Mr. Pinchot would have voted for Mr, Cox had 
he really wanted to kill the Democratic party. Mr. Wilson 
hamstrung his party; Mr. Cox, as President, would have given 
% the coup de grace; and the long agony would have been over 
at last. 

The pity is that the candidates of both parties were not 
elected to go down together through the next four years in 
the wild orgy of their own choosing which fate has in store. 
I am, etc., 

New York City. J. P. WarBASSE. 

ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

Sirs: I have been much interested in the editorial comment 
you have made from time to time in the matter of our foreign 
trade; but I have not noticed that you have warned your 
readers that in measuring the growth or decline of our 
mmports and exports it is quantity of goods rather than 
their value which is the truest indication of the state of a 
nation’s trade. Thus, if the figures of our overseas trade are 
analysed, it will be found that all this popular talk of an 
enormous increase has a somewhat mythical basis. The great 
increases in value are due, of course, to higher prices; but the 
percentage of increase in the quantities of goods imported and 
exported is not much in excess of the pre-war level. In a 
recent number of that admirable publication The Americas, 
issued by the National City Bank of New York, there is an 
article by Mr. O. P. Austin, the bank’s statistician, which is 
deserving of careful consideration. Mr. Austin asks: “Has 
the foreign trade of the United States really shown an ab- 
normal growth during the war-period, or have we been 
deluding ourselves by accepting the increased valuations re- 
sulting from the higher prices, irrespective of real gains or 
losses in the quantity of merchandise imported or exported ?” 
In answering this question, Mr. Austin presents an illumin- 
ating analysis of our chief exports and imports. His con- 
clusions are summed up in these words: “a close analysis of 
our export trade in 1920, which shows an increase of five and 
one-half billion dollars over 1914, indicates that the percentage 
of gain in quantity exported in the six-year period is but little 
greater than the percentage of increase in quantity in the like 
period immediately preceding the war. The increase in quan- 


tity of merchandise exported in the six-year period 1914-1920 
was, as nearly as can be determined, approximately thirty-five 
per cent, while the increase in quantity exported in the six-year 
period 1908-1914 approximated twenty-five per cent.” 

Mr. Austin presents a statistical table which shows at a 
glance how prices and quantities of 1914 compare with those 
of 1920. The list includes all articles having a valuation of 
more than $1,000,000 in 1914 for which weight can be deter- 
mined, and represents about seventy per cent of the total 
trade in the years named; 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS PER CENT 
OF 
1914 1920 INCREASE 
WMADOLES co chieicis ule ohereapet sven roles 34,992,000,000 57,978,000,000 65.6 
FEXPOrte akintintencteale,s ice iar e 110,409,000,000 148,693,000,000 34.6 
STATED VALUE OF ARTICLES FOR PERCENT VALUE OF 1920 
WHICH WEIGHT IS SHOWN OF QUANTITIES AT 
1914 1920 INCREASE 10914 PRICES 
Imports sae cress $1,163,000,000 $3,999,000,000 243.9 $1,977,000,000 
Exports (ccsss 1,667,000,000 5,474,000,000 224.4 2,308,000,008 


One can not help regretting that this revealing article of 

Mr. Austin’s should be seen by the comparatively few readers 
of a bankers’ magazine. If only there were in this country a 
vigorous free trade organization it would surely see to it that 
this unusual analysis of our foreign trade was circulated all 
over the country, for there is that in it which devastates the 
whole case for protection. I am, etc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hewry H. Jones. 
A POSTSCRIPT. 
Sms: Last week I chanced to read Mr. Michael Monahan’s 
“At the Sign of the Van” (published in 1914) and was 
especially delighted by a chapter on Percival Pollard. Had I 
known of the existence of this chapter a little earlier, I would 
certainly have included Mr. Monahan’s testimony to the worth 
of his literary brother-at-arms in my paper, “A Forgotten 
American Critic,” in the Freeman of 20 October. I beg leave 
to submit it now. 

His [Pollard’s] reputation was in no just measure to his literary 
talents. Regarded strictly as a literary critic, he leaves no superior im 
America and few worthy to rank with him as to scholarship, discernment 
and artistic sincerity. ... His hatred of bad literature amounted to a 
passion. Everybody but himself could see that it prejudiced his own 
interests; one can not, as Pollard did, attack with impunity so much 
that is accepted and sanctioned by success. ... He would not admit 
that there could be any more important work for him than the exposing 
of literary sham, incompetence and unmerited success; so that, to the 
very last, he continued to waste style upon the styleless, learning upom 
the unlearned, brilliancy upon dunces, and uncommon powers of mind 
upon the mediocrities of current literature. Notwithstanding, those whe 
knew him best were able to trace in his later work the growth of a 
more genial and catholic spirit. Also his criticism was become more 
constructive, though, as always, without compromise, and less directed 
at things which are of their nature without remedy. Finally, he was 
beginning to evince a prudent regard to that which he himself had te 
give to literature, as is manifest from one or two recently published 
books that have added much to his reputation. 

T am, etc., 
Ridgefield, Conn. GorHau B. Munson. 
THE GENTLE ART OF ESPIONAGE. 
Sms: Your recent note about the great army of spies and 
agents who have been, and still are, employed by our Govern- 
ment in the maintenance of law and order, has set me thinking. 
After all this is only part of the story. Just consider for a 
moment what vast amounts must have been spent by the 
Allies, and by the Germans too, in keeping up their various 
missions and agents in this country during the war, and pos- 
sibly even to this day, who knows? A large part of the popu- 
lation of the warring countries—our own included—must have 
had the time of their lives snooping around looking into other 
peoples’ business, and being well paid for their trouble. If it 
hadn’t been for the great discomfort of the soldiers in the 
trenches with the rats and everything, I firmly believe the 
war would never have come to an end at all—and of course, 
in a way, it hasn’t, has it? 

All of which recalls a story that was told to me recently 
about a distinguished foreigner, whom we will call Mr. A. 
This gentleman came to these United States during the war 
and went about from Maine to California speaking in support 
of what we used quaintly to call “the moral aims of the war.” 
(Wasn’t there in those heroic days a famous committee of 
eminent forward-lookers and best-thinkers whose sole object 
was the promotion of those same “moral aims’?) Well, 
Mr. A. was a good European, and an internationalist of some 
repute, but the Government—or somebody in the Government— 
of his native land did not like his political opinions, though it 
—or the mysterious somebody—knew perfectly well that he 
would never lend himself to any unworthy or dishonourable 
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proceeding. After travelling all over the country, speaking at 
various large and small gatherings, one night Mr. A. met at 
his hotel a chatty person with whom he had a friendly talk. 
During the conversation certain unmistakable signs made Mr. 
A. suspect that the affable stranger was what is euphemistically 
called “a Government agent.” So he promptly challenged the 
spy who at once confessed his occupation and said that his 
orders were to follow Mr. A. about everywhere and listen to 
all his speeches, “But,” he added genially, “after hearing you 
two or three times I knew you were all right and so I never 
go to any of your meetings now.” “Yes, but if that is the 
case,” asked Mr. A., “why are you still following me right 
out here in California?’ “Well,” said the spy in no way 
abashed, “the truth is I’ve never had such a good time in all 
any life seeing this wonderful country, sleeping in lower berths 
and living like the Prince of Wales in all the best hotels.” 

Of course, a story like this—and I know it to be a true 
‘story—leaves one speechless. As good citizens and tax-payers, 
‘we can only rejoice that the people who spend our money so 
lavishly for our safety and welfare are made so happy by it 
‘and have such a good time. I am, etc., 

San Francisco, Cal. James Morpaunt. 


BOOKS. 
A GREAT EXPERIMENTER. 
Louis Pasteur stands as one of the towering figures 
ef ninteenth century science. As Osler has pointed 
out, three great advances are linked with his name: 
the recognition of the true processes of fermentation; 
the discovery that many diseases are due to microbes 
infesting higker organisms; and the application of 
preventive measures against these afflictions. These 
achievements, which are only the most conspicuous 
among a host of others, were of equal importance the- 
oretically and practically; and they naturally arouse 
a keen curiosity regarding the personality of their 


creator. This interest can now happily be gratified 
in two remarkable and mutually complementary 
studies. 


M. Vallery-Radot’s “Life of Pasteur’* is no new- 
comer even in its English guise. It presents a delight- 
ful account of Pasteur’s life and labours, bringing 
into relief all the exemplary traits of character mani- 
fested by the great experimenter in his personal rela- 
tions, and dwelling on all the points of human interest 
in his battles against malice, ignorance and conserva- 
tism. The narrative is somewhat over-expansive and 
rather naive in its hero-worship; but it hardly ever 
becomes tedious and there are few great men to whom 
ene accords adoration less grudgingly than to the 
whole-hearted, simple-minded Frenchman of whom 
Osler has written: “to no one man has it ever been 
given to accomplish work of such great importance 
for the well-being of humanity.” 

Pasteur was a pioneer and an exmplar in science, 
but for the role of intellectual leader, a rdle we are 
-too fond of alloting to the great scientist, he was con- 
stitutionally unfitted. He provides, as a matter of 
fact, one of those frequent examples of the single- 
track mind. “In experimental science,” he admon- 
ishes us, “it is always a mistake not to doubt when facts 
do not compel you to affirm.” But as regards the 
social and spiritual values that he had been taught to 
venerate, he evinces a simplicity of belief that is intel- 
lectually reprehensible, however appealing it may be. 
M. Vallery-Radot offers no evidence of a struggle 
between faith and scepticism, ending in the harmony 
ef a definite belief: there is merely, from first to last, 
a record of unruffled faith. ‘Full of respect for the 
form of religion which had been that of his forefa- 
thers, he came to it simply and naturally for spiritual 
help in these last weeks of his life.” As with religion, 
so with patriotism. It is not Pasteur’s love for France 
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that evokes comment but its singular naiveté, which 
by the way is shared by the biographer. We find no 
vestige of a critical attitude toward any of the patri- 
otic commonplaces of his time. Napoleon I seems to 
have been accepted by Pasteur as part and parcel of 
France’s glory; and so later was Napoleon III. Sim- 
plicity is indeed a lovable trait, but there are times 
when it is apt to degenerate into a sheepish con- 
formity with the folk-ways of those who happen to 
be one’s neighbours. The future leader of thought 
will add to Pasteur’s admonition, “Jn science and in the 
shaping of your ideals it is a mistake not to doubt 
when facts do not compel you to affirm.” 

If M. Vallery-Radot’s biography is a pleasant book, 
M. Duclaux’s “Pasteur: the History of a Mind” * may 
confidently be pronounced a great one. With the soli- 
tary exception of Ernst Mach’s writings on the history 
of physics, I know of no work to be compared with it. 
M. Duclaux has not, to be sure, Mach’s overshadow- 
ing interest in epistemology; but he shares his first- 
hand acquaintance with the dynamics of scientific 
progress, his lofty impartiality, the all-comprehending 
wisdom that combines fervour of admiration for intel- 
lectual achievement with a proper sense of its historic 
conditions. The most representative of Pasteur’s 
students through prolonged and intimate contact with 
the master, he does not shrink from exposing the 
great scientist’s errors, and is more than generous 
to the worthier of his opponents. His method of 
appraising Pasteur’s services in each major field of 
inquiry, is to ascertain first of all the previous state 
of knowledge: not, as he explains in the opening pages, 
by consulting the handbooks of the period, repertories 
as they are of cut-and-dried information; nor yet by 
assuming that the ideas broached in monographs nec- 
essarily represent the general current of thought; but 
by intuitively striking the balance between accepted 
fact and groping suggestion. It is, as M. Duclaux 
realizes, a delicate task, but the success of his under- 
taking belies his own scepticism as to its feasibility. 
I should be inclined to go further and to see in mono- 
graphic studies of this type the chief warrant for 
renewed interest in the history of science. It is an 
unprofitable undertaking for a single historian to sum- 
marize the progress of mankind in all branches of 
research from the earliest times to the present for 
the reason that he is inevitably driven to rely on sec- 
ond-hand and third-hand sources and to perpetuate 
hoary falsifications of fact. Let him rather devote 
his energies to a single outstanding personality or to 
a special field of investigation; he may then be able 
to shed light on what we are most interested in—the 
workings of great minds as they strive to bring order 
into chaos, the influence of outward circumstance on 
their development, and their heroic struggle, hardly 
ever wholly victorious, against the insidious bondage 
of folk-beliefs, the folk-beliefs not only of their untut- 
ored contemporaries but of the learned guild as well. 

It is precisely for its illumination of these fascinat- 
ing problems in psychology and sociology that this 
“study of a mind” is so remarkable. Dealing perforce 
with many topics of a technical nature, the author 
is obliged to inject into his study a certain amount 
of unfamiliar terminology. Yet even where the matter 
seems at first somewhat abstruse, a fair measure of 
concentration will enable the reader to gain such an 
insight into the processes by which science advances 
as is not readily acquired by the non-specialist. Per- 
haps the section on the diseases of silkworms may 
be particularly recommended from this point of view, 
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and it is likewise the best for gaining an acquaintance 
with Pasteur’s mentality. A chemist by training, he 
was suddenly confronted with the practical problem 
of combating a plague that threatened destruction to 
the whole silkworm-industry of France. The field 
was completely new to him. He had even to acquire 
an elementary knowledge of insect development and 
morphology. Ignorant of the ideas broached by his 
predecessors, he was faced with those which his own 
observations suggested. Small wonder then that he 
floundered at the beginning of his task, and committed 
errors of technique, and did not gain correct theoret- 
ical views until after years of research. That all dif- 
ficulties were at last surmounted, was a marvelous 
achievement, which M. Duclaux sets forth with exemp- 
lary skill. 

Invaluable for the light it sheds on the dynamics 
of scientific research, this volume is not less suggestive 
for its portraiture of what Ostwald has called the 
classicist mind in science. However inadequate the 
German chemist’s classification may be, for summing 
up the endless varieties of human mentality, it is never- 
theless clear that his antithesis of the classical and 
the romantic temperaments corresponds to a real and 
frequent difference. The classicist, as conceived by 
Ostwald, aims at perfection of proof and is loth to 
communicate results till he has quite satisfied himself 
in point of formulation. The romanticist, plagued by 
a plethora of ideas, is driven to disengage himself 
from their thraldom as rapidly as possible, and is con- 
tent to sacrifice form and rigidity of demonstration. 
Newton, who came near to never publishing his great 
work at all, and Darwin, who advanced his theory of 
natural selection only when stimulated by Wallace’s 
independent discovery, are representative of the former 
category ; men like William Ramsay and Ernst Haeckel 
represent the latter type. From what has already 
been said, Pasteur was a highly typical classicist. He 
was “original, profound and slow”: slow, one hastens 
to add in contradiction to Ostwald’s conception of 
the classicist, not through any native disability to seize 
readily upon essentials, but because of that stern prin- 
ciple that bade him doubt till facts compelled him to 
affirm. Even his assistants were kept in the dark as 
to the new ideas he evolved, for he preserved an 
“Olympian silence until the day on which his 
work seemed to him ripe for publicity.” 

For their having rendered accessible M. Duclaux’s 
contribution to the psychology of investigation and of 
a great investigator, the English-speaking world is 
under profound obligations to Dr. Erwin F. Smith 
and Miss Florence Hedges, who have together pro- 
duced a most readable translation. Indeed, by his 
introductory appraisal of Duclaux’s own work and per- 
sonality, the senior translator has added to the original 
a feature of distinct interest and merit. In its present 
form, the work deserves the attention of that increas- 
ing host who look to the history of science for philo- 
sophical insight into the natural and social history 
of scientific thinking. 

Rosert H. Lowi. 


ESSAYISTS IN PERSPECTIVE. 
Just how much of himself the essayist may properly pro- 
ject into his material, is a fascinating problem. Certain 
subjects, of course, invite the personality of the writer; 
and yet there is such a thing as wearing out one’s wel- 
come. Too often an essayist will plant himself cheerfully 
in the foreground and quite eclipse all his good intentions, 
to say nothing of his purpose. Ought he, then, always to 
remain in the background or possibly in the middle dis- 
tance? Not at all; but when he steps forward, it should 


be to heighten the effect, and not merely to bask in the 
spotlight. By the manner in which the essayist meets this 
problem, he establishes the tone and quality of his work. 
Of course, there is always that master in self-exploitation, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, but it requires the mental 
agility and daring of a Shaw to carry off, without disaster, 
the sort of thing he does so well. As a general rule, the 
middle distance offers the best footing for the essayist. 
From that vantage, both he and his theme may be viewed 
in perspective, for he is then neither so remote as to lose 
contact with the reader nor so much in evidence as to 
obscure his purpose. 

It is from this “central location,’ as the real- 
estate agent would call it, that Miss Kirkland,’ in 
thirty-odd bits of writing—casual literary studies mingled 
with more personal themes—in the handling of which Miss 
Kirkland displays grace and facility, together with a keen 
perception of just what her own position ought to be. 
Even with their slightly Victorian flavour, these papers 
manage to be “little cures for the contemporary,” in Miss 
Kirkland’s phrase, rather than mere reminders of an out- 
moded time. Although they are of different intent, and 
lighter in texture, much the same quality and much the 
same attitude is discoverable in Mr. Christopher Morley’s 
“Pipefuls.”* Mr. Morley, one is glad to see, seems to be 
shaking off the sugar-crystals which were threatening to 
encase his style; and in this volume one rejoices in pas- 
sages of real charm, the product of an alert and sensitive 
imagination. “Pipefuls’ is pleasant and stimulating 
enough not to require the narcotic mitigation implied in 
the preface. 

In “Men and Books and Cities,”* Mr. Holliday has for- 
saken the middle distance for the foreground, even to the 
extent, now and then, of trying to fill the frame. While 
Hawthorne and others have penned note-books that were 
never intended for publication, Mr. Holliday has here as- 
sembled one that was never intended for anything else. 
Seeking to be spirited, informal and impressionistic, Mr. 
Holliday has fallen into the error of self-consciousness. 
He keeps himself so assiduously in the limelight, that one 
only catches such gleams of other personalities as may 
filter through his bulk. One closes the book unable to 
recall much that is more illuminating than that Mr. Booth 
Tarkington smokes monogrammed cigarettes and that Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson did not learn to dance until he was 
forty-eight. Liste BEL. 


A JAPANESE POET: 


ForEIGN cats, says the proverb, have the longest tails, 
and contemporary taste in minor poetry seems to exem- 
plify it very completely. Some of the most successful 
of recently published verse has been Chinese or Japan- 
ese poetry translated into English or verse written by 
American poets in imitation of the Chinese or Japanese 
forms. This is really a sign of the debility of our taste, 
for what these translators and imitators have given us is 
not always even an exotic poetry, it is often a mere 
shadow of poetry. 

Take the Japanest Hokku, for example. In Japan it is 
an evolution of the poetic genius of the people and lan- 
guage. But in English it is, as far as form goes, nothing, 
for there is no reason to be inferred from the growth of 
our prosody why seventeen rather than any other num- 
ber of syllables should give us a certain poetic effect. 
And in fact, Yone Noguchi’s collection of “Japanese 
Hokkus’* are as often as not written without regard for 
that arbitrary limitation; and when the poet does observe 
it, it is often by such desperate devices as omitting the 
definite article or, in one or two cases, by an elision 
marked by an apostrophe—which immediately suggests 
that its observance in the first place is not sincere. A 


1“The View Vertical and Other Essays.” 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2“Pipefuls.” Christopher Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
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mere shadow of poetry then are these examples, for the 
reason that they lack that embodiment of the content which 
the English poet finds in his metres, rhythms, and 
melodies. Of course Mr. Noguchi is deaf to these things 
and he frequently indulges in cacophonous lines, often 
in positively bad grammar. We are expected to condone 
these misfortunes for the sake of the picture. In the 
Hokku poem this picture is popularly supposed to be 
merely suggested in the actual lines, the reader or auditor 
filling in the details through the exercise of a sympathetic 
imagination. But Mr. Noguchi objects to this idea. In 
his preface he says: “To call the Hokku poem suggestive 
is almost wrong, although it has become a recent fashion 
for the Western critics to interpret, not only this Hokku 
but all Japanese poetry by that one word, because the 
Hokku poem is distinctly clear-cut like a diamond or a 
star, never mystified by any cloud or mist like Truth or 
Beauty of Keats's understanding.” Passing over the 
extraordinary criticism of Keats, let us turn to Mr. 
Noguchi’s own work: 


The voice falls like a dream, 
Across the light of forgetfulness. 


Eternity, rolled in love, 

Bids the visible world to sing. 
And besides Eternity we have poems about peace and 
truth and Life with a capital L, all of them mere gen- 
eralizations—the very thing that Keats would have 
scorned. 

On the other hand, Mr. Noguchi, although of the 
minor and “dreamy” order, is indubitably a poet. Many 
readers would derive genuine pleasure from certain of 
these Hokkus if they were presented by an English-writ- 
ing poet of comparable inspiration. For then they would 
get what Mr. Noguchi fails to give them, a verbal pic- 
ture translated into verbal music. But to enjoy this pres- 
ent volume and its many competing books of Oriental 
and pseudo-Oriental poetry and to be deaf to Mr. Walter 
de la Mare—or to Shakespeare’s songs, for that matter— 
is to enjoy the art page of the newspaper more than a 
visit to the originals in the art gallery. 

LLEWELLYN JONES. 


BY THE SAME DOOR. 

A FEW years ago, I was present at a small meeting in 
London at which Mr. Bernard Bosanquet read a paper. 
I forget what the subject was, but I do recall that at one 
point in his address—or perhaps it was in his reply—he 
said, “After all, we have a religion,” and then in tones 
of deep emotion added, “England.” (I could not help 
wondering where in that case I, being a Welshman, came 
in.) But that was during the war and in those days the 
philosophers were in hot pursuit of the drum and were 
saying things that it would be unkind to ask them to 
justify in the calmer air of to-day. Since then, Mr. 
Bosanquet has been thinking more about this same ques- 
tion of religion and has written a little book telling us 
what religion is." I hasten, however, to assure the 
readers of the Freeman that Mr. Bosanquet does not on 
this occasion claim a monopoly of religion for English- 
men. On the contrary, he defines religion in a generous 
and hospitable way; so that there is room for all of us 
within the tabernacle. In brief, Mr. Bosanquet attempts 
to define what we may call the greatest common factor 
of everybody’s religion, and then to tell us how to make 
the most of it. 

Professor Leuba, who has collected forty-eight defini- 
tions of religion and has made two of his own, may now 
add another to his collection, Mr. Bosanquet’s, which is: 
“Unity of will and belief with the supreme good.” This 
has a superficial appearance of great simplicity; but in 
fact it begs the whole question. If Mr. Bosanquet had 
told us what “the supreme good” is, we should have had 
reason for gratitude. But he leaves that to us. Every 
man is apparently to select—has in fact selected—his 
own stipreme good. “My hope,” says Mr. Bosanquet, “is 
not to suggest or advocate a new religion to them. It 


1“What Religion Is.” 
University Press. 


Bernard Bosanquet. New York: Oxford 


1“Caius Gracchus.” 


is to help them to reach the full value of their own. No 
man is so poor, | believe, as not to have a religion, though 
he may not in every case have found out where it lies.” 
But does not this land us in a rather shocking pluralism? 
“Where” he says again, “a man is so carried beyond 
himself whether for any other being, or for a cause or a 
nation, that his personal fate seems to him as nothing in 
comparison with the happiness or triumph of the other, 
there you have the universal basis and structure of 
religion.” Surely this is to go from bad to worse. Apply 
this principle of Mr. Bosanquet’s to the late war, for 
instance. Were there no Germans to whom in this very 
sense Germany was a religion in precisely the same way 
as England was a religion to Mr. Bosanquet? Our 
prophet is mixing things up. Surely there is some dis- 
tinction to be drawn between a strong sentimental attach- 
ment to a cause on the one hand, and a religion on the 
other. A man may give himself wholly and freely to a 
cause, and undoubtedly the feeling which prompts the 
sacrifice has a religious quality. But the actual point of 
religion is surely not reached until a man gives the whole 
of himself to the Whole, or to what for him symbolizes 
the Whole, and not to something which is partial and 
particularist. The kind of religion that Mr. Bosanquet 
is thinking of and expounding offers us no promise of an 
undivided world. Indeed it becomes, if not the source, 
certainly the stimulus of conflict. 

It is at least questionable whether you can have any- 
thing that has the notes of a religion if you start out 
from an abstraction such as this which does duty in Mr. 
Bosanquet’s scheme for a definition of a religion. But 
this is what comes of living in a world of abstractions 
as the speculative philosopher habitually does. As Mar- 
tineau pointed out long ago, you can not pray to an ab- 
straction. You may contemplate the Absolute with fear 
and trembling, but that is not necessarily religion. Mr. 
Clement Webb is surely right in insisting that religion 
requires a God who is in some sense personal and with 
whom some manner of intercourse is possible. Of course 
to the absolute idealists this is deadly heresy, for they 
say that it limits or conditions the Absolute. But the 
mischief has already been done. They themselves did it, 
when they gave the Absolute a name. 

But surely the test of a religion is, in the end, whether 
it can be preached on a street-corner. There is in Mr. 
Bosanquet’s book an appearance of simplicity, but in fact 
it is not simple at all. It may be simple to those whose 
diet consists of the refined delicacies of philosophic 
idealism, but it will be caviare to the general. Simplicity 
is like happiness—you miss it when you pursue it. No 
man can write simply about anything which does not live 
in his mind in a quite simple way, and then he can not 
help writing simply about it. Now Mr. Bosanquet does 
not think about religion simply. All the time his reader 
has the feeling that here is a high-class chef laboriously 
condescending to bake simple, wholemeal bread. It lacks 
spontaneity and lightheartedness; and again and again 
the habit of intellectual sublimation runs away with the 
writer’s “simple purpose” without his being aware of it. 
Sometimes he detects himself at it and calls a halt. But 
vainly; he slips back before he knows it into intricacies 
which the outward simplicity of language only aggravates. 
And in the end, Mr. Bosanquet lands you—well, much 
where you were before. RicHArRD RopBeErts. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
A writer who elects to make his literary bow against the 
substantial background of a five-act historical tragedy in 
blank verse, needs all the courage of his convictions, as well, 
perhaps, as such extraneous support as may be derived from 
an introductory laudation by Mr. Theodore Dreiser. Mr. 
Dreiser seeks to pin the mantle of Shakespeare beneath the 
determined chin of Mr. Odin Gregory, whose tragedy, “Caius 
Gracchus,”* he hails as “one of ithe really notable contribu- 
tions to the English literature of the last three centuries.” 
Ambitious as this work is, however, and interesting in detail, 
it is hardly likely to kindle beacons on Olympus. As a play, 
“Caius Gracchus” sticks too close to polemics ever to achieve 
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the heights of tragedy. Occasionally, one encounters felic- 
ijtous phrases, but these have to be sought for, like bright 
pebbles scattered along a dry, sandy beach. Yet even if we 
may not hail Mr. Gregory as a master of the classic form, 
his writing hardly deserves Mr. Dreiser’s doubtful compli- 
ment that it is “the kind of verse that delights the eye, and 
is pleasant to the ear’—whatever that may mean. 1 ABY, 


Mr. Franck has gone vagabonding in his time through al- 
most all the countries of the earth; and, for the most part, 
he has been satisfied to record his impressions with an ease 
of style and a keenness for observation that are always alert 
and responsive to interesting situations. But occasionally he 
has paused to reflect and draw conclusions about such mighty 
issues as world-politics and to prophesy about an uncertain 
future. And here he is least happy and effective. In “Roam- 
ing Through the West Indies,”* however, we have less of this 
note than in his other records of his vagabondage. Alto- 
gether this latest volume is another witness to its author’s 
talent for description, his sense for the dramatic, and his eye 
for the picturesque, which combine to make his accumulating 
works a boon to the travel-thirsty reader. Mb: 


A spook to keep the home fires burning is “Dreams and 
Voices,”* a collection of some seventy poems by con- 
temporary American and English writers on the theme of 
motherhood, with a few incidental crumbs to fatherhood. 
The anthology ranges all the way from the simple and the 
sentimental to the philosophical and the profound, and re- 
veals a reassuring degree of harmony among such otherwise 
incompatible singers as Robert W. Service and Walter de la 
Mare, Louis Untermeyer and Henry van Dyke, Witter 
Bynner and Edwin Markham. The fact that most of the 
material is of quite recent creation gives the volume an 
interest not shared by older anthologies of the same char- 
acter. Typographically, “Dreams and Voices” ranks as an 
attractive early entry in the holiday gift-book avalanche. 


L. B. 


“THE VoIcE oF THE NEGRO” is a compilation of Negro opin- 
ion, a gathering together of material culled from Negro news- 
papers and magazines dealing with lynch-law, the courts, the 
ballot, the position of Negro women, and other burning 
questions. The compiler, Mr. Robert Kerlin, is a Virginian, 
and a professor in the Virginia Military Institute. “To 
know the Negro,” Mr. Kerlin wisely says, “do not quiz the 
cook in your kitchen, or the odd-job, all-service menial 
about your premises, or the local school teacher or preacher. 
In general they will tell you what they know you wish to 
hear, or, on difficult matters remain noncommital. To know 
the Negro, read his papers extensively, especially those that 
issue from Atlanta, and Richmond, and Little Rock, and 
New Orleans, and Dallas, and Raleigh and Louisville, and 
Chattanooga, and a score of other cities south of the 
Mason and Dixon line as well as those of the émigrés in 
the North. Read their editorials, their sermons and ad- 
dresses, and their news-items; read their reports of the 
proceedings of their congresses, conventions, and confer- 
ences, their petitions and resolutions; read their poems and 
stories and dramatic sketches; look at their cartoons.” And 
that is what Mr. Kerlin helps us to do in this volume, 
though unfortunately for our enlivenment he does not give 
us any of the cartoons of which he speaks. Readers will 
find this book to be a great clarifier of ideas. The old 
time “hat in hand” Negro whom the white Southerner loves 
to portray is not only disclaimed, he is derided. In his 
place stands the new Negro of whose progress something 
is said in later chapters. The heart of the book is best 
revealed, perhaps, by the following quotation from the 
Black Dispatch of Oklahoma City. In an address given at a 
meeting of both races presided over by the Governor of the 
State, the clear-visioned editor of the Black Dispatch chal- 
lenged his audience in these words: 

The cornerstone upon which rest all our difficulties is your unwilling- 
ness to recognize the Negro as a man. I might say. to make clearer my 
point, that you have now with you a new Negro. The new Negro 


who stands to-day released in spirit finds himself in America and in 
this State physically bound and shackled by laws and customs that were 


made for slaves, and all of the unrest, all of the turbulence and all of 
the violence that now is charged to my people is the battle of free men 
pounding upon walls that surround them and that were made for slaves. 
1“Roaming Through the West Indies.” Harry A. Franck. New 
York: The Century Co. " 
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There are many extracts as good as this and one is tempted 
to doubt whether a compilation of editorials from the lead- 
ing white papers of the same cities would read so interest- 
ingly, or show so much intelligence and common sense. The 
publication of this book is one of the signs of advance in 
America’s attitude toward her race-problem. A century 
ago our publishers were eagerly printing volume after vol- 
ume of abuse of the Negro; to-day the Negro is speaking up 
for himself, and it behooves the white man to attend to what 
he has to say. 

M. W. O. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


| say it with trepidation, lest the wrong people overhear 
me; but there have been too many complaints lately about 
the fate of the American writer. That the writer is not 
wanted in America, is not recognized in America, that our 
few great writers in the past have been chained and 
muzzled, that our few honest and capable writers in the 
present are ignored, libelled and persecuted is an aspect of 
the truth for which there is much to be said; the warm- 
hearted Mr. Mencken never wearies of reminding us of it. 
But it is not the whole truth; it is even, of all aspects of 
the truth, the one of which the American writer needs least 
to be reminded. There is always something ignominious 
in the spectacle of a person who feels himself unappre- 
ciated. Are we going to abuse the public, and in the same 
breath present the writer as a suppliant for its favours? 


Tuat the American writer is usually a victim, in certain 
respects, of his environment no one is going to deny. But 
he is a victim, it seems to me, less because his environment 
fails to appreciate him than because his environment fails 
to nourish him. And that is a very different thing. While 
America fails to nourish the writer, it appreciates the 
writer, on the whole, if he has been able, in spite of all, 
to make something of himself, almost, if not quite, in the 
measure of his deserts. If it was only the prevailing 
Puritanism that kept Whitman from being appreciated, 
then it may be said with confidence that a case like Whit- 
man’s would be impossible in our time. How much do the 
European novelists who are always conquering this 
country concede to Puritanism? They ride over Puri- 
tanism as if it had no existence, yet they find a welcome 
here. And while some of them no doubt owe their vogue 
to a previous vogue in London or Paris, there are just as 
many who have no handicap over our native writers at 
all. One thinks, for example, of Johan Bojer, Martin 
Andersen Nex6, Louis Couperus: what extrinsic aid have 
these novelists had that our novelists lack? Is it to be 
supposed, then, that against its own novelists this country 
has a special embargo, this country which, to a dozen of 
its poets, has given the fullest support? That is hardly 
a plausible contention. 


Ir is Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell chiefly, in Mr. Mencken’s 
eyes, whom this country fails to appreciate. In reality, 
this country is full of the fame of Messrs. Dreiser and 
Cabell; they have an army of defenders and admirers. 
And that is why I say that if the American writer is a 
victim of his environment, it is less because the environ- 
ment fails to appreciate him than because the environment 
fails to nourish him. What really ought to embarrass 
the American critic is not the partial obscurity that still 
attends Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell, but the failure of their 
work to live up to the reputation they have. So greatly 
have times changed in this country that to fall foul of the 
censorship is to become famous overnight: the very of- 
fences these novelists have committed against the Puritan 
code have made them in the eyes of the public. But what 
has this to do with literature? Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell 
are men of talent—who disputes it? But their talent has 
been so badly nourished, their art is so defective that, far 
from wishing them a greater fame, one hopes for their 
own sake that they will be able to cling to whatever 
vestige of shadow still surrounds them. If they were 
taken out into the open, if they were scrutinized in the 
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white light of cosmopolitan criticism, if they were stood 
up side by side with the world’s novelists of their genera- 
tion—but the mere thought of such a thing is too unkind. 


IN short, appreciative or benighted as the public happens 
to be, and the public is both, what really concerns the 
critic is not the character of the public but the character 
of the artist. To make a real case against the American 
public, we should have to prove that these writers deserve 
a great deal more recognition than the facts in reality 
warrant, and it is only fair to assume that if so many 
unaccredited European novelists succeed with the public 
where Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell fail, it is partly because 
they are superior artists and have something more vital 
to say to humanity. Meanwhile, this practice of belabour- 
ing the public so far fails to advance the cause of litera- 
ture as to convince our writers, not that they are lacking 
in any respect but that they are, on the contrary, not only 
martyrs but superior artists as well, who have nothing 
more to learn. That is the great danger in polemical 
criticism: it tends to establish an orthodoxy of rebellion 
as complacent and stagnant as the established orthodoxy 
against which it rebels. What does it matter, in any case, 
whether Messrs. Dreiser and Cabell are appreciated -or 
not? The important thing is that they should become 
better writers than they are, that they should not be en- 
couraged by the only critics they respect to rest on their 
laurels and regard themselves as masters when they are 
not masters. The sole concern of criticism is with the 
welfare of literature itself; to abet the struggle of writers 
for recognition, while it is a humane and friendly thing 
to do, is not to serve literature: in fact, it is often a dis- 
service to literature, especially at this time in America 
when to be in revolt is itself almost a sufficient title to 
recognition. It is impossible to engage in two struggles 
at once, and the real artist is so busy struggling with him- 
self that he has no time to think of anything else. But 
what else should he think of? That is the only struggle 
which concerns the writer. And the writer’s success or 
failure in that struggle is all that ought to concern the 
critic. 


Our contemporary habit of blaming the public, in short, 
is a very bad sign: it is the sign of a great weakness in 
our contemporary literature, which otherwise, and often, 
fills the critic with hope. It is a tragic misfortune that 
our life fails to nourish the writer, but the public is hardly 
to be blamed for that: the writer, difficult as it may seem, 
is obliged to find his own nourishment, sooner or later, 
and that writers have already done so in America, and 
under even less propitious circumstances than those of to- 
day, is proved by the example of such men as Poe and 
Whitman. And once they find their nourishment, once 
their creative will has sufficiently taken possession of 
them, once they have sufficiently liberated themselves, they 
are beyond the reach of the public’s power either for good 
or for ill. Was Poe, as a writer, really chained? Was 
Whitman, as a writer, really muzzled? Look at their 
work: there is nothing to suggest it. And, moreover, un- 
comfortable as they must have been, as we know they 
were, as men, Poe and Whitman never blamed the public 
for it: concerned as they were, not for their well-being 
as men, but for the well-being of literature, their only 
animus was directed, not against the public, but against 
their fellow-writers, whom they instinctively regarded as 
responsible for the state of our literature even as they 
felt themselves responsible. Poe ignored the public; and 
Whitman, to the end of his days, revered the public. That 
was a sign of their strength! As for Mark Twain, whom 
Mr. Mencken mentions, is it possible to consider that he 
was “forced to conceal his most profound beliefs” by 
anything but his own unliberated self? Writers who blame 
the public on their own behalf, as Mr. Mencken en- 
courages his friends to do, reveal not only their weakness 
but their complacency in it. And that, in a writer, is the 
road to limbo. 


Or course, in the great and fertile ages of literature, there 
is a rapport, a profound rapport, unlike anything we have 
in America, between the writer and the public. Say, if 
you like, as Mr. Mencken does, that this must have its 
roots in an “aristocracy of taste,’ and that without this 
aristocracy the writer can accomplish little. But there is 
another phenomenon equally familiar in literary history, 
and that is the writer who creates the taste by which he 
is understood. Since we have no aristocracy of taste, it 
is upon the hope of such lonely spirits that our literature 
has to rely; indeed, until we have produced them—as we 
shall if we demand them—how can we say whether or 
not “the writer can accomplish little’ in America at all? 
Such spirits are, in America, the condition of a literature: 
two or three such spirits, indeed, constitute a literature. 
And how immensely our criticism might help matters, 
might help to produce such types, if, instead of brow- 
beating the public and making demands on the public in 
the name of the writer, it were to make demands on the 
writer only? What would the condition of American 
science be if our scientists, instead of devoting all their 
thoughts to science, railed at the public for putting up 
with quacks? 


CreRTAINLY our writers and our writers only are re- 
sponsible for the state of our literature and the state of 
literary taste in America. In their lower grades they 
demand quantities of money from the public and repay 
the public by systematically debauching it. In their higher 
grades they demand recognition and if, in return, they do 
not debauch the public, they at least fail to give it any 
coherent, stirring, enlivening vision of life. But unless 
they give it that, what right have they to make any de- 
mands on the public at all? What right have they, as 
upholders of the disinterested, the creative life, to make 
demands on the public in any case? If writers have any 
function in the world, it is to show that the disinterested 
life is possible; that it is possible for human nature to 
exist without making demands on anything but itself. Far 
better would it be if our criticism, instead of holding up 
the ideal of some hypothetical aristocracy of taste, the 
absence of which virtually relieves the living writer of any 
responsibility for his condition, upheld the ideal of the 
writer who, in his full-blooded and at the same time in- 
telligent individualism, accepts the completest responsi- 
bility for himself and never relinquishes the solitary 
search after his own perfection, Does Mr. Dreiser answer 
to that ideal? In its name one can say that no writer, in 
the modern world, is entitled, for all Mr. Dreiser’s ad- 
mirable incorruptibility, for all his admirable talent, to go 
through life as benighted as he. Does Mr. Cabell answer 
to that ideal? The stagnant gentility of the typical 
Southerner is written all over his work: one can see with 
half an eye that his Rabelaisianism is only skin deep. 
These men are the victims of an environment that has 
failed to nourish them; but then, if this ideal had been 
held before them early enough and stringently enough, 
they might have learned to put themselves in the way of 
a proper development, by all sorts of stratagems and ad- 
justments, as European writers, having that ideal, are 
doing every day. In any case, an ideal is for the future, 
it is for those who are able to avail themselves of it. How 
can we expect the public to believe in individuality, to 
tolerate it, to revere it, unless we are able to give the 
public a few samples of individuality, happily and success- 
fully achieved? 


Tur Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman; 


“The Emperor of Elam,” by H. G. Dwight. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 

“Hungry Hearts,” by Anzia Yezierska. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

“Flemish Legends,” by Charles de Coster. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“Potterism,” by Rose Macaulay. New York: 
Liveright. 


Garden City, 


New York: 


Boni and 
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“* All the young men are reading it’ — 


Tue FREEMAN is daily in receipt of letters from its readers 
telling what a good paper it is or what a bad paper it is. 


‘Both kinds of correspondents give us joy because of the 


proof that the FREEMAN is strong enough to hold its un- 
friendly critics as well as its admirers. 


But nothing ina long time has heartened us more than 
the chance remark of a subscriber: ‘‘All the young men 
are reading it.’” What could be more gratifying than this 
tribute! What greater fortune than to possess this superb 
opportunity to quicken the pulse of eager youth, to direct 
the constructive energy of the country into channels that 
will influence public opinion of to-morrow! 


You, who know intelligent young men and women in 
American colleges—what a chance is yours to affect the 
manner of their thinking and writing by giving them a 
year’s subscription to the FreemMAN! This is the ideal 
holiday gift for it means fifty-two thrills, fifty-two incen- 
tives to right thinking, fifty-two moments of gratitude for 
your friendly act. And think of how useless and transitory 
almost any other $6.00 worth would seem in comparison 
with this hebdomadal carrier of wisdom and joy. Send 
us the order and we will apprise the prospective FREEMAN 
reader of your generosity. 


A SUGGESTION: 


Haven't you some friends whom you wish to remember at 
Christmas, who care more for the quality of your token 
than they do for its money-value? Is there a more satis- 
factory way of making them and yourself happy than by 
giving them a subscription to the FREEMAN for ten weeks 


for one ($1.00) dollar? 


(24 November, 1926 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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and address 
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would appreciate sample copies of the FREEMAN: 
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If you wish to send a ten weeks introductory subscription to any of these people enclose one dollar 
for each name. The price of the FREEMAN is $6.00 a year (Canada $6.50; foreign $7.00); single 


copies I5¢c. 


